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ROAD BUILDING 


Universally used 
and endorsed by 


engineers everywhere 


Copyright 1945 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


The leaders in practically all industrial fields, almost 
without exception, use Timken Bearings in the prod- 
ucts they make —the machines they operate. Such 
acceptance is due to but one fact—Timken Bearings 
mean dependable performance. Low cost operation and 
maintenance are common denominators to all industry 
and that is why Timken Bearings solving these problems, 
are a basic and integral part of all industry. It is the 
reason why engineers, not only in America, but through- 
out the world, recognize the advantages inherent in 
Timken Bearings. To insure the utmost in anti-friction 
bearing performance—first have the application engi- 
neered by Timken and then use the Timken Bearing 
that our experience recommends. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 
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TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. Uv. S. PAT. OF 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
ALL THERE IS IN BEARINGS 











Today Missouri Pacific uses a fleet of high pow- 
ered General Motors Diesel locomotives to haul 
long heavy loads of oil and war freight, and to 
provide swift dependable passenger transportation, 


HESE days the railroads are doing things 
‘a would have been impossible a few years 
ago. And one of their most powerful and mod- 
ern tools is the General Motors line of Diesel 
locomotives. 

Since the day that the first of these locomotives 


took the rails, they have rolled up the impressive 
total of more than 200 millions of miles of op- 


eration on America’s major railroads. 


It was 4 great day in railroading when in 1852 Missouri 
Pacific recerved its first locomotive delivered by 

m.,. sailing vessel and river boat from New 

2 England shops. This was the first 

locomotive to run west of 


the Mississippi. 





PUTTING RAILROADING ON A NEW PLANE 


In the things they have done—moving tremendous 
loads, maintaining fast, regular schedules, always 
on the job—lies the forecast of a new day for 
railroading when the war is over. Then the full 
possibilities in Diesel motive power may be applied 
to the carrying of passengers and freight through- 
out the country. 


That is why it’s a great new day for railroading, 
with greater days ahead. 








ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





GM 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 





Locomotives ....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, ie Grange, iil 
ENGINES. . /50 to 2000 H.-P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland II, Ohio 


ENGINES... /5to250H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
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When wartime conditions improve in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York, our dining room service 
may surpass even its golden era before the war. 


Even now, with a staff substantially depleted by 
the absence of trained men and women in the 
Armed Services, a Hotel Pennsylvania meal is still 
an occasion, 








HOTEL 


Our chefs at Hotel Pennsylvania have not only 
made the best of rationing and uncertain food 
supplies. Sometimes they have amazed even us with 
exciting new dishes that bid fair to outlive the 
duration on our menus! And, of course, Hotel 
Pennsylvania’s famous Research Kitchens continue 
to plan and devise the even 
more princely fare that 
will be yours after victory. 


Meanwhile, all of us at 
Hotel Pennsylvania appre- 
ciate your consideration in 
helping us make your stay 
as pleasant as possible. 











James H. McCabe, Gen 
The Statler Hotel in 
RATES BEGIN AT 


PE NNSYLVANIA 
\ 





eral Manager 








New York 
$3.85 















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 




























The miracle 


SCOTT 


FINE RADIO 
RECEIVERS 


e Even if you haven’t an engineering 
bone in your body, /ook at the Scott chassis 
before you buy any fine radio. After you 
have heard its wonders of reproduction, let 
your eyes confirm the judgment of your ears 
that here is an engineering marvel indeed. 

A good department or music store near 
you will soon, we hope, be displaying the 
Scott with considerable pride. See it and 
hear it for yourself. You'll know why it has 


won world-wide recognition, why it is the 





Hear every instrument 


in its own voice 





favorite of musicians and conductors, why 
our men on the seven seas say that it catches 
“everything on the air.” 

The Scott has everything you hope 
for in a radio—and more. In standard 
broadcasts or Frequency Modulation, in 
record reproduction or short 
wave the Scott sets a standard 
which will win your excited 


admiration. 


E. H. SCOTT 


| E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 
=e} Dept. 8C5, 4434 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 








C. KH. Fceoll Radio Latoratlories, Jne. 


4434 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


ment Through the Years. 


| () Please put my name on your announcement list. 


on a Scott 






| 
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| CO Please send me your new booklet on radio, ““Achieve- 
; 
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Insurance. President Roosevelt  ap- 
proved a bill granting insurance companies 
a moratorium from prosecution under most 
of the provisions of the antitrust laws un- 
ti! Jan. 1, 1948. The purpose is to give the 
States an opportunity to change their in- 
surance laws as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the antitrust 
laws. 


Shoe supply. Production of civilian 
shoes during the first six months of this 
year is expected to be 40 per cent less 
than in the last half of 1944. Informed of- 
ficials said the leather shortage had com- 
pelled a deep slash in allocations © of 
leather for civilian footwear. The shortage 
is particularly acute in types of leather 
used for uppers in men’s and children’s 
shoes. It was suggested that shoes with 
fabric uppers may come into use. 


Overseas mail. The Army said that, 
due to a shortage of airplane space, the 
use of air-mail postage on mail to soldiers 
overseas is no guarantee that it will be 
carried by air. The only type of mail that 
is certain of air transmission, the an- 
nouncement said, is V-mail. The shortage 
of plane space was explained as caused by 
the large increase in the number of troops 
abroad, and the resulting increase in mail. 
The volume of mail sent abroad now has 
reached 45,000,000 pieces per week. 


Casualties. February casualties on the 
Western Front were announced as sub- 
stantially lower than in January. Monthly 
figures were: December, 74,788; January, 
61,962; February, 34,468. 

Army casualties in all theaters 
earl Harbor through March 7 were listed 
as: 145,733 killed, 450,766 wounded, 89,- 
* 656 missing and 62,302 prisoners. Similar 
figures for the vavy were: 34.938 killed, 
41,443 wounded, 10,483 missing and 4,268 
prisoners, The total of all casualties was 
839,589. 


from 


Curfew. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion issued new regulations regarding the 
closing of restaurants at the midnight cur- 
few hour. Any restaurant that serves food 
to night workers may remain open, but it 
may serve no liquor and is forbidden to 
provide entertainment. As under the orig- 
inal regulations, any restaurant that cus- 
tomarily has been open for business. all 
night may ignore the curfew, but it too is 
restrained from serving liquor or provid- 
ing entertainment. , 


Oil and gasoline. Fuel Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes said that, so far as the 
current winter’s oil heating problems are 
concerned, the nation has “turned the 


4 


corner” and stocks of oil are increasing. 
Meanwhile, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced that extra gasoline 
rations will be issued again this year to 
Victory gardeners who must use _ their 
cars to reach their garden plots. Applica- 
‘tions will be accepted by local price and 
rationing boards beginning March 26, 


Automobile rationing. OPA reduced 
from 26 to 8 the number of categories of 
persons eligible to buy what remains of 
the rationed new cars produced in 1942. 
Less than 10,000 such cars remain. The 
eight groups: Government employes en- 
gaged in fire fighting, crime detection, law 
enforcement, public health work and 
transportation of mail; physicians, sur- 
geons and midwives; farm veterinarians; 
public health nurses, but not private 
nurses; ministers serving a stated locality; 
members of the armed forces using cars 
for official business; taxicab owners, for 
replacement purposes, and owners of car- 
rental businesses. : 
Truck rationing. A total of 20,053 ve- 
hicles were released under the truck ra- 
tioning program in January, OPA said. 
By comparison, the December figure was 
19,824. ori the program began, March 
9, 1942, 375,401 trucks of all types have 
been sien 


Tin cans. reduced supply of tin cans 
was indicated by a War Production Board 
announcement that the can manufacturing 
industry must take a sharp cut in the 
amount of steel it may use in the second 
quarter of this year. The industry was al- 
lotted 606,500 tons of steel plate for the 
quarter, as compared with estimated re- 
quirements of 700,000 tons. 


Demurrage charges. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation imposed heavy de- 
murrage charges upon shippers who hold 
up boxcars for unduly long intervals while 
loading and unloading. The purpose is to 
keep the cars in as continuous service as 
possible. The charges, after the usual free- 
time period has elapsed, are: $2.20 per car 
per day for the first two days, $5.50 for 
the third day, $11 for the fourth and 
$16.50 for each subsequent day. . 


Trade agreements. The Trade Agree- 
ments: Act would be extended for three 
years—to June 12, 1948—under a bill pre- 
sented to Congress by Representative 
Doughton, (Dem.), of North Carolina. 
The measure also would permit the Ad- 
ministration to reduce tariffs 50 per cent 


under levels of January 1, 1945. Effect 
of the measure would be to authorize 


tariffs 75 per cent below the Hawley- 
Smoot rates. 
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B..... See-ability—the Westinghouse word 


that means the right light in the right place is 


the precision tool that welds design, material 
and workmanship into the complete whole. And 
Westinghouse can provide better See-ability for 
you with Fluorescent Lamps that stay bright 


and last long. 


All over the country—in stores, offices and 





S BETTER 








homes as well as factories— Westinghouse is 
making every seeing task easier with Fluorescent 
Lamps that are genuinely efficient, bright and 
long-lasting. Your Westinghouse Dealer has 
these lamps in stock now. Install Westinghouse 
Fluorescent Lamps and |have better See-ability 
—at once! Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


turing Company, Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 


New Jersey. 





SEE-ABILITY 
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Keeping an eye on SALES 
through Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 


e KWIK-FAX e 


Only REMINGTON RAND 
makes the SYNCHRO-MATIC 





SYNCHRO-MATIC is a dual-duty 
hook-up which automatically 
punches tabulating cards, for sales 
and other analyses, at the same time 
the invoice is being produced on a 
Remington Rand Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine. The SYNCHRO-MATIC, 
thereby halves the time required to 
invoice and punch separately; as- 
sures absolute accuracy between in- 
voice data and sales records; and 
takes advantage of the speed and ac- 
curacy of automatic,mechanical tab- 
ulating to produce factual analyses. 
Full flexibility of alphabetical and 
numerical recording, another ex- 
clusive Remington Rand feature, 
adapts the operation to any invoice 
arrangement and any analysis re- 
quirement. 


BUY BONDS— Buy Victory and Peace 


The simplicity, accuracy and speed of this punched- 

card method enables sales executives of United Drug 

Company to keep an eagle eye on the sales, distribu- 

tion, and costs of over 8,000 products going to 8,000 
Liggett, Owl and Rexall stores. 


Volume merchandising of whatever nature 
demands quick, accurate, detailed informa- 
tion to permit executives to plug loss-leaks 
quickly, and to cash in on sudden, profit- 
making opportunities. Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Sales Accounting makes this 
information possible through the tabulation 
of more facts, faster, more accurately, and 
at lower cost than by any other method. 


E. R. Erlandson, Sales Accountant, United 
Drug Co., Boston, says: 


** We adopted Remington Rand Punched-Card and 
Tabulating Machines in 1922 to speed up our 
sales accounting work. It was a success from the 
start. Our sales executives, branch managers, and 
100 salesmen have come to depend upon the 
daily, monthly, and 4-months’ sales analyses, and 
the reports on costs of sales; as the basis of their 
individual handling of accounts, and as a test of 





/ 


the soundness of their sales decisions. Every 4 
months we tabulate an individual customer anal- 
ysis for each of the 8,000 stores, showing each 
one his purchases, divided among the 15 depart- 
ments, and comparing this year with last. If at- 
tempted manually, this analysis alone would be 
so costly as to be out of the question; in a 4- 
month period it will cover over 3,000,000 items. 
In addition we produce 50 other reports each 
month. Over 20 years’ use of some 200,000,000 
punched cards has convinced us of the accuracy 
of Remington Rand equipment.” 


The detailed story of how United Drug 
uses Remington Rand Punched-Card Ac 
counting for Sales Control is contained in 
Certified Report No. 4402-4C, copies of 
which are available to interested executives 
by writing to our branch office nearest you, 
or direct to Remington Rand Inc., Tabula- 
_ting Machines Division, New York 10, N.Y. 


PUNCHED-CARD sata iaciaiatiieal 


* The HOLE 


. the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. 


MARK of a System 
of Accuracy 





It’s FREE! 
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War's last big squeeze on civilians will not be prolonged; will not go on 
much beyond midyear. It is to ease gradually with end of German war. 

Once that war does drag toward an end of large-scale fighting..... 

Draft now taking 120,000 a month, now cutting heavily into 30-through-33 
age group, will drop off to about 50,000 a month or even fewer. Youths of 17 
reaching 18 will supply the bulk of draftees in the one-war period. 
ag Army size of 8,200,000 is to be cut back slowly to about 5,000,000. 

A Navy of 4,000,000 will be maintained, which means few releases. 

Army-Navy of 9,000,000 should be enough to wind up the Japanese war. At 
present, 12,200,000 are in armed forces. About 3,000,000 will get out slowly. 

Then: War industry is to let out about 2,000,000 within six months after 
German war end. Maybe 1,000,000 will be let out of the Army in that time. That 
means a gradual addition of 3,000,000 workers to the civilian labor force. 











As the civilian man-power situation eases after German ware..e. 
Cotton goods output for civilian use can expand. There is an abundance of 











a cotton. Labor is the bottleneck. With labor available, civilians get more. 
- anak Woolens for civilian use will become more plentiful. 
5 each Food supplies can become somewhat more plentiful. At some point there is a 
lepart- limit to the size of military stock piles, to the amount of wastage. The same is 
If at- true in shoes. Army suddenly is stocking up on vast shoe supplies. 
Tires will become more plentiful as labor becomes available. 
al The military, for propaganda purposes, is trying to make out a case that one 
s each war will require as many or more men, as much or more in way of war materials 
10,000 as two full-scale wars now require. That is a difficult case to sell, now that 
curacy military stock piles are bulging, now that the country sees 3,000,000 men in the 
Army within U.S. at a time when wars abroad are at their height. 

Army and Navy both appear to be overflowing with idle man power. Much of 
| it is over age for combat service, but not for work in U.S. industry. 
ed in Then, too, as war orders are cut back and men released for other work...ce 
ies of Automobile production can start again. First new cars should appear late 
utives in 1945. They probably will be rationed all through 1946 to "necessary" users. 
he Electrical household equipment is likely to be appearing late in 1945. 
abula- 


Construction controls are to be eased soon after German war ends, but it is 
, N.Y. likely to be 1946 before many materials will be available. And: It probably will 
be 3 years after both wars end before the building boom is at its height. 

Travel will continue to be difficult through the 1945 vacation season. 

Railroads will face very heavy troop movements, very great problems of 
turnaround from East to West when the shift comes from one war to the other. 

Gasoline rations will be increased slightly after German war, with A-card 
holders maybe getting one more gallon per week, B-card holders some more. U.S. is 
near important oil supplies in Borneo. Europe is bulging with aviation gasoline 
that could be shifted to the Pacific if the military is willing. The oil and 
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gasoline situation promises to ease m*terially in months ahead. 
Fuel oil should be abundant for next winter. 


When it comes to demobilization after the German war.eeee 

Youths 18 through 20 now being siphoned nearly 100 per cent into Army's in- 
fantry will be among those who do the invading of China and Japan. 

Veteran combat troops moving into Germany probably will get the initial job 
of occupation; will not be the first to come back to U.S. 

First troops back in U.S. are to be those heading for the Pacific. They 
often will get a brief furlough at home; will then be re-equipped and sent on to 
take over war against Japan. Often these will be men with combat experience. 
After winning one war, they will go on to another. It's to be quite a strain. 

It may be 6 months after German war ends before as many as 250,000 men a 
month are being demobilized. There isn't to be a rush to cut down. 

But: After Japanese war ends, demobilization will come in an avalanche; 
will dwarf the demobilization after World War I. There then will be intense if 
not irresistible pressure on Congress to declare a formal war end so that the 
Army-Navy will have to release men within six months. Army is to face a big prob- 
lem in recruiting men to occupy Germany and Japan in postwar. It may need 
1,000,000 men for that two-nation occupation job for several postwar years. 











In the wars themselves..... On the European side: 

The month of May is being referred to here as the war's decisive month. 

Operations east and west of the Rhine, east and west of the Oder still are 
preparatory operations; still are part of the build-up for the final push. 

It_ will be sometime in April before the next offensive. And: The next of- 
fensive is viewed by the military as probably the last of the war. It will be 
aimed at a juncture of U.S.-British and Russian forces; at annihilation of the 
main German armies, at severance of Germany from her war base in the Ruhr. 

Official view is that there will be a quick decision once the next big drive 
gets to rolling, once the Allied armies push together from East and West. 

May is talked of as the month to watch. 








To turn to the war in -the Pacific. .ec.e 

Japan finds herself in a very bad way, backed into a tight corner. 

Japanese cities are proving peculiarly vulnerable to fire; are burning as 
readily as Air Forces' planners expected that they would burn when fired. 

Industry in Japan is situated like a sitting duck, wide open to bombing by 
carrier-based and land-based planes, later to bombardment by 16-inch guns. 

Japanese weapons, all the way from battleships to rifles and aircraft, are 
proving inferior to U.S. weapons. Japan has next to no mechanized land forces 
that will be able to stand up to U.S. armored forces when the time comes. 

Oil now is at hand in the Pacific for the taking by U.S. 

Rubber also is at hand if U.S. wants to make the effort to get it. 

Once war _in Europe ends there will be intense U.S. pressure to get the war in 
the Pacific ended as quickly as possible. Slow-motion war is improbable. 














At home, Mr. Roosevelt is coasting along; is trying to avoid controversy 
with Congress over issues of domestic policy. The President's big interest is 
in getting U.S. membership in the proposed world league; is in inducing the U.S. 
to underwrite postwar world stability, both economic and political. 

There is a good chance that Congress will go along. It is probable that 
U.S. will enter a world political organization; that it will provide dollars in 
a big way for nations needing dollars. But: There is far from any assurance that 
machinery to be set up will get the world over its coming troubles. 





See also pages 15, 20, 53. 
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GOODZSYEAR AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION REPORT 








CONTRACT: W33-038-ACIO9 


BOEING B-29 (Superfortress) 


750 SETS: FORE AND AFT BOMB BAY SECTIONS, 
WING CAP SECTIONS, EMPENNAGES 


INITIAL CONTRACT RECEIVED: AUGUST (943 
FIRST PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: MARCH /944 


100™ PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: WNOVEMBER /944 


ALOE AOE RRL AAT: 








REMARKS: Conversion to B-29 production was 
effected without interrupting completion of 
B—26 contract in same plant. Although change— 
over involved building more than 8,500 tools 
and schooling of hundreds of employes in B—29 
processing, first units were delivered full 
month ahead of schedule. Orders for 30 
modifications in original design led to 
Goodyear’s development of "quick-fix" method 
of making these changes without stopping 
production line—an achievement that is 
speeding deliveries of these essential 


components. 








Goodyear is building components for 16 different 
Army-Navy types of aircraft, including complete 
airships and Corsair fighters. 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Akron, Ohio 











GOOD7YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 


Litchfield Park, Arizona 








a A fungus likes its 
“supper warm and wet 


— but it won't get fat 
on INSUROK T-640! 


Here is a modern precision plastic 
that’s tailor-made for the humid, spore- 
laden atmosphere of the tropics. Under 
conditions where hungry, fast-grow- 

*ing fungi and mildew eat their way 
into equipment, destroying it in a mat- 
ter of hours—INSUROK T-640 is prov- 
ing its ability to out-last and out- 
perform ordinary materials . . . with 
or without protective finishes. 


The reason is simply that, so far as 
we know, there is no laminated phe- 
nolic plastic which has the low moisture 
absorption of Laminated INSUROK; 
Grade T-640. In addition, it has uni- 


form dielectric and mechanical char- | 


acteristics and can be fabricated. These 
and other features make INSUROK 
T-640 ideal for use with radar, com- 
munications receivers and transmitters, 
and a variety of other war or peace- 
time products. Richardson Plasticians 
can suggest the type of Laminated or 
Molded INSUROK best suited to your 
needs. 





Punched and fabricated parts made of Lam?- 
nated INSUROK T-640, typical of those used 
extensively in radio and electronics industries 
where low moisture absorption is essential. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and ‘CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN wait until May 1 before 
complying with the War Production 
Board’s new priority controls on textiles 
and manufacture of essential clothing. Fur- 
ther delay in applying these controls is an- 
nounced by the War Production Board. 
Office of Price Administration prices on 
such clothing will not become effective 
until June 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always save taxes be- 
cause of dissolution of your corporation 
and subsequent sale of its assets as those 
of stockholders. In a case involving an 
apartment house, owned by a corporation, 
the Supreme Court upheld a Tax Court 
finding that the dissolution of the corpor- 
ation, and a later sale of the building by 
stockholders, would not be recognized for 
tax purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on receiving an 
allotment of steel or copper under spot 
authorization during the second quarter of 
this year. WPB has just canceled all such 
allotments. 


YOU CANNOT expect a federal court 
to set aside the employment ceiling that 
the War Manpower Commission estab- 
lishes for your company. A federal district 
court holds that it does not have authority 
to review a War Manpower Commission 
order involving an employment ceiling 
and discharge of workers. 


x 


YOU CAN follow a simpler method in 
keeping records of your ration transac- 
tions if you are a commercial or institu- 
tional user of rationed foods. Record- 
keeping rules for hotels, restaurants, lunch- 
rooms and institutions are simplified by 
the Office of Price Administration. 


YOU CAN disregard an earlier Treas- 
ury warning against payment of bonuses 
based upon profits that are subject to re- 
negotiation. The Treasury’s Salary Stabili- 
zation Unit withdraws its warning that 
such bonus. payments may violate the 
Stabilization Act if profits are reduced by 
renegotiation. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now sell penicillin through 
regular trade channels. WPB_ removes 
previous restrictions on sale of this drug 
by producers and distributors, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain coal for house- 
hold use in the Eastern half of the United 
States after March 31 without filing a 
“consumer declaration” with your dealer, 
The declaration is required by the Solid 
Fuels Administration in connection with 
its program for a 20 per cent cut in use 
of hard and soft coal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always take a tax de. 
duction for your corporation’s expenses 
in connection with lawsuits. In one case 
where a corporation acted as a sharehold- 
er in another company, a circuit court 
held that its litigation costs were not 
ordinary and necessary expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes charge prices 
above OPA ceilings for clothing sold to 
the Army. OPA permits the War Depart- 
ment to pay above-ceiling prices for tex- 
tiles and apparel made to military specif- 
cations and sold under negotiated contracts. 


* * 


YOU CAN apply to your regional war 
labor board for an adjustment in the 
wages of your employes if your hours of 
operation were reduced by the new na 
tional curfew order, Regional boards are 
authorized to make reasonable and equi 
table adjustments. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT buy more than 2% 
pounds of antimony a month without al 
location from WPB. The previous allov- 
ance of 2,240 pounds a month is cut 90 
per cent by WPB because of wider us 
of antimony oxide by the Army and Navy. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to keep detailed 
time records in connection with repait 
work done by your shop on autos, radios, 
refrigerators and other household appli- 
ances. OPA also requires such shops to give 
time invoices to customers when repaif 
charges are based upon an hourly rate. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0) 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia. 
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EAT HEARTY—THIS MEAL’S ON EGYPT! 


Another reason why we 
must keep our merchant fleets 


Foreign nations pay the bill for many 
meals your family eats. By buying 
things grown or made in the U. S., they 
add billions of dollars every year to 
American wages and salaries. 

Jur steel industry alone, in normal 
times, sends around $200,000,000 
worth of products overseas in merchant 
vessels, And those same ships bring 
back to us thousands of things we need 
to eat or wear or use. 


Your “international shopping” is 





Experienced seamen needed now! Urgent— 
to help win the war. Fast upgrading, at- 
tractive pay. See your Maritime Union or 
any U.S.E.S. office, 








best protected by shipping that owes its 
first allegiance to you—shipping that’s 
owned, operated and manned by Ameri- 
cans. In peace, it serves your needs 
. .. in war, it’s a ready-made life-line 
for our Navy. 


U. S. shipping is our protection 


Congress recognized this in the 
famous Merchant Marine Act of 1936* 
which provides for an efficient, modern 
American-flag merchant marine. War 
dramatically proved our need, and to- 
day our fast-built fleets are literally 
making victory possible, 


American Exp 


orf Lines 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


American Export Lines are operat- 
ing a large share of the country’s re- 
born merchant shipping — in our own 
particular field of Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean routes, and in other areas 
as well. We look forward to a time 
when our cargoes and ports of call will 
be determined by what you and other 
Americans want to buy or sell abroad. 

fe e e 
*“Necessary for the national defense and 
(our) foreign and domestic commerce,” 
says this great Act, is a merchant fleet 
structed in the U.S., manned with a trained 
and efficient citizen personnel, owned and 
operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 


“con- 
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SHOULD HIGHWAY USERS Pay Interest 
ON THEIR OWN TAXES? 


I 





Plausible—but deceiving—are the statements which charge that motor trans- 
port is subsidized because our roads and streets do not make a profit. . . . Those 
who persistently use these arguments say that highways are “‘public utilities’, 
just like gas and electric companies and should pay dividends. They say auto- 
mobiles and trucks should be taxed still more to produce that profit. But... 


One of the most comprehensive and thor- 
ough government studies ever undertaken 
definitely exploded this so-called “public 
utility theory.” The report, entitled “Public 
Aids to Transportation,” was prepared under 
the direction of the late Joseph B. Eastman, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and previously Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation. 


Calling attention to the fact that highways 
have been built and maintained through in- 
vestment of the taxpayers’ money, he stated 
that any additional charges would... “result 
in substantially a form of double taxation— 
(1) for the provision of the facilities and (2) 
for the privilege of using them.” 


Grover C. Dillman, President, the Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology, former 
Chief Engineer and Commissioner of the 
Michigan State Highway Department, col- 
laborating with other well-known economists 
and engineers, emphasized Eastman’s findings 
in the so-called Dillman Report, stating: 


“Highways were not built as a profit-making enterprise. 
The State does not attempt to make money out of its high- 
way system. Highways are not designed to provide the 
State with revenue as investments. The highways are an 
example .. . of action by the people .. . to provide them- 
selves with transportation facilities at a minimum cost. 


“A second difference between the usual public utility and 
the highway system is that the capital invested in a pri- 
vately owned utility is furnished by investors, while the 
capital invested in the highway system is provided by the 
people themselves through a system of taxation. The high- 
ways really become the people’s highways with the people‘s 
money invested in them.” 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY oe 





Highways, like public libraries, render a 
service to society. They are not for profit. 

Eastman’s masterful 7-year study allocated 
a fair charge for the use of the highways 
against all vehicles, agcording to their charac- 
teristics. Eastman also took into consideration 
the social benefits of each type of road or 
street. He charged against the public such 
benefits as fire, police, mail and all other uses, 
necessary even without motor traffic. 


This scientific government report definitely 
states that motor vehicle users have paid 
more than their share of highway costs since 
1927. The passenger car owner pays $2 a 
year more than his share. Interstate buses 
pay $249 excess, and the truck-trailers which 
carry the bulk of our interstate highway com- 
merce pay $287 excess annually per vehicle. 


Eastman clearly showed that our modern 
interstate highways were paid for and are 
maintained by taxes on motor vehicles. 
Furthermore, he proved that these taxes con- 
tribute more than their fair share to city, 
town and village streets. 


Eastman’s unrefuted report completely ex- 
plodes the “public utility theory’’ and dis- 
proves the charge that motor transport is 
subsidized with government money! 





"The highways of all nations have been built primarily 
to facilitate the conduct of business...’ Department of 
Engineering Research, University of Michigan, 1935. 
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COMING ONE-WAR ECONOMY: 
PROSPECT OF DEEP CUTBACKS 


Officials’ Preparations for 36 Per Cent Decline in Munitions Output 


Hopes for pots and pans 
in 3 months, autos in 6 
after German war ends 


A shift to a one-war basis for the United 
States is back in the stage of official plan- 
ning again. This planning is forced by the 
fact that war in Europe could end sud- 
denly and probably will end in a period 
of weeks or months. It is complicated by 
the fact that no official will estimate what 
an end of one war will mean. Two ap- 
proache now are being considered. 

The first view is that the end of one war 
won't mean much. This is the military at- 
titude. The Army wants to take no chances 
on having civilians relax with Japan still 
to be defeated. To insure against any 
such relaxation, it wants to continue war 
production with almost no letdown. It is 
trying to sell the idea that one war will 
require as much effort as two wars. The 
plug would not be pulled from war pro- 
duction until all conceivable needs are 
met. Then it would be pulled suddenly, 
leaving difficult adjustment problems. 

The second view is that cutbacks in war 
orders will be deeper than public state- 
ments now indicate. This is the attitude 
of civilian officials. It is reflected in the 
War Production Board’s Directive 40, (see 
page 45), which requires advance notice 
from the Army and Navy of changes in 
munitions schedules. Under this view, war 
production will taper off gradually and 
rising civilian production can absorb some 
of the shock. 

Signs increase that events will force the 
second approach. The Army will have vast 
supplies in Europe that can be thrown 
into the Pacific theater. Pressure is grow- 
ing to ease civilian shortages of food, 
clothing and transportation. Lend-Lease 
requirements are expected to decline. 

As things are shaping up, the shift will 
follow this pattern: 

Total war production will be 36 per 
cent below current levels six months after 
the German knockout. Cutbacks will be 
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so gradual, however, that output in the 
second three-month period after the Ger- 
man war will be down only 22 per cent. 
As the chart on page 14 shows, annual war 
costs will fall from $61,279,000,000 for two 
wars to $43,977,000,000 for one war. 

Job shifts, as a result of the shift to 
one war, probably will be required of 
3,000,000 workers in six months. That in- 





Ache 


GENERAL SOMERVELL — 
Cutbacks depend on his plans 


cludes both war workers who will lose their 
jobs and persons discharged from the 
armed services. “Jost of the shift will be 
among war workers. Perhaps as many as 
2,000,000 persons will be unemployed. De- 
mobilization will -be during this 
period. 

Civilian production will be on the up- 
grade as men, materials and machines are 
released from war work. Three months 
after the German war, this should result 
in a considerable increase in the output 
of small items, like pots and pans and 
fountain pens. Clothing and draperies 


slow 


should be more plentiful. Heavier prod- 
ucts—automobiles, washing machines, re- 
frigerators, radios—should reappear in 
some quantity after six months. The con- - 
struction industry will be renewing ac- 
tivity that is expected to lead to a boom. 

Cutbacks, however, will not be spread 
evenly. Some war industries will be held 
close to peak levels, while others will have 
little work. This suggests a difficult plan- 
ning problem that will be aggravated be- 
cause the Government now has no rounded 
program to follow. 

Aircraft output is expected to decline 
23 per cent by the sixth month after Ger- 
many surrenders. Production then will con- 
tinue near that level for another six 
months if Japan still is fighting. Total air- 
craft output for one war will approximate 
$12,675,000,000 a year, compared with 
$16,769,000,000 last year. Hardest hit will 
be factories that make fighter planes. 
Heavy bomber production will remain 
high. 

Shipbuilding is expected to be 57 per 
cent below the current level in six months 
after the German surrender. In a year of 
one war, shipyards will produce $7,140,- 
000,000 worth of tonnage, against $13,- 
908,300,000 last year. Most of the cut will 
be taken by cargo ships, which means a 
severe adjustment problem for the West 
Coast, where airplane cutbacks also will 
be large. Combat ship construction will be 
high as long as both wars last, and yards 
working on big warships probably will 
complete their work. 

Ammunition will be cut back only 20 
per cent by the sixth month after the Ger- 
man war. Total ammunition production 
for the Japanese war is estimated to cost 
$6,900,000,000 a year, compared with a 
peak outlay of $7,900,000,000 in a year of 
two wars. Most ammunition plants are 
Government-owned and they promise to 
operate until both wars have ended 

Motor vehicles for military use are ex- 
pected to be cut back 41 per cent after six 
months of only one war. Total production 
in the year following Germany’s defeat 
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will be $3,800,000,000 compared with 
$5,350,000,000 in 1944, when two wars 
were being waged. Plants that will take 
these cutbacks are likely to be the first 
to be allowed to produce cars and trucks 
for civilian buyers. 

Other cutbacks will include 41 per 
cent for radio, telegraph and_ telephone 
equipment, and 26 per cent for guns. Fac- 
tories now engaged in this work are likely 
to reconvert quickly to peacetime prod- 
ucts. There is a severe shortage of radios 
and telephones and sporting arms. Private 
plants that ¢onverted to making guns, gun 
parts and firing instruments will be able 
to return to normal production. 

This spotty pattern of cutbacks indi- 
cates a spotty program of reconversion. 
Government officials have abandoned plans 
for lifting or broadly relaxing controls over 
raw materials and production. Instead, 
WPB orders will be changed bit by bit and 
the shift to civilian work will be made 
plant by plant. In general, private plants 
will be released for civilian work ahead 
of Government plants. 
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Managers of industry will have to 
make their own adjustments, for the most 
part. If they are held to war contracts 
and want to start civilian production in 
pace with a competitor, they will have to 
find other plants for lease or sale. If their 
war orders are canceled, it will be their 
problem to make other goods. The situa- 
tion after one war is likely to resemble a 
jigsaw puzzle falling apart, with the pieces 
to be fitted into a new pattern. 

Raw material supplies, however, 
should be an easier management problem. 
Cutbacks in shipbuilding will release large 
tonnages of steel. Copper, lead and zinc 
will not get such a heavy war demand. 
Aluminum will be abundant and rubber 
will be available for more civilian prod- 
ucts. A continued scarcity of lumber, how- 
ever, may delay revival of the construc- 
tion industry. 

Transportation still may be difficult. 
Railroads are short of cars and repair 
parts. Trucks are wearing out and break- 
ing down. And troops and supplies: still 
will have to be moved in large numbers. 
General Brehon B. Somervell, command- 
er of the Army Service Forces, foresees 
a big problem in moving troops back to 
this country for furloughs and then out 
to the Pacific. Many will have to be re- 
equipped. 

In general, industry can expect a gradual 
easing of war pressures with a German 
surrender. The present tight situation, 
with shortages in man power, in raw ma 
terials of all kinds, in machinery and parts, 
probably has reached its peak. With one 
war ended, the Army is likely to reduce 
its draft calls as well as its orders. Steady 
increases can be expected in the supply 
of workers, materials and machines, as 
$17,000,000,000 is lopped off the war 
budget. 

Munitions outlays, however, still will 
be sufficient to support high individual in- 


comes and, thereby, individual demands 


for peacetime products. In fact, demand 
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will continue to exceed supply until the 


Japanese war ends. Local hardships due to 


unemployment will be encountered, as in 
West Coast shipyards and aircraft plants, 
but, in the aggregate, industries can ex- 
pect to sell everything that can be made. 
The prospect is that dislocations between 
the endings of the European and Pacific 
wars will not be too difficult to adjust. 

This outlook assumes that the Japanese 
will continue to resist for a year after the 
Germans. If Japan should collapse within 
six months after Germany, the adjustment 
problem would be severe. War production 
then would drop 85 per cent below the 
present level in another six months. The 
shock of closed war plants and canceled 
orders for everything from steel to paper 
could not be absorbed by civilian produc- 
tion in that length of time. 

That possibility, however, does not enter 
into the present picture. All signs point 
to a more gradual end of war on both 
fronts, with the country given a chance 
to prepare for the jolt that will accompany 
peace in any event. 
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‘Big Brother’ to Hemisphere: 
Our New Responsibilities 


Problem of Implementing Promises to Aid Southern Neighbors 


Need of Latin countries 
for postwar trade and 
investment of U.S. capital 


A complete shift in outlook is develop- 
ing in this Hemisphere. This situation is 
one in which the U.S. suddenly is cast in 
the role of friend and protector of the 
other nations, not on its own initiative, 
but at their bidding. 

At Mexico City, nations that long re- 
garded this country as the Colossus of the 
North invited the U.S. to become a co- 
partner in their affairs. Instead of the fear 
of “dollar diplomacy,” these nations ex- 
pressed concern that this country would 
ignore their need for capital and for goods 
in the postwar period, would stop buying 
from them. 

From this fear arose a strong urge to 
create a Hemisphere bloc under the U.S., 
without actually calling it that. Economi- 
cally, this puts on this country the burden 
of underwriting Latin America’s economy. 
Politically, it means guaranteeing Hemi- 
sphere boundaries against all aggression. 

This U.S. leadership-by-request is the 
most important aftermath of the Inter- 
American Conference recently concluded 
in Mexico City. It outlines a new sphere 
of responsibility for this country in cham- 
pioning the rights and needs of nations to 
the south. It means the U.S. from now on 
must take into account Latin America’s 
problems as well as its own. 

At Mexico City, this country and Latin 
America agreed upon a co-operative solu- 
tion of many problems. The over-all re- 
sults can be important in shaping Hemi- 
sphere relations for years to come. 

Specifically, the U.S. committed itself 
to take the following steps: 

Cutbacks of war contracts are to be 
made gradually, will be worked out by 
mutual agreement so as to cushion the 
shock. In the meantime, until victory, 
this country will keep purchases from 
Latin America at a maximum. : 

The State Department agreed to ask 
Congress for stock-piling legislation to 
cover continued purchases of raw mate- 
tials after the war. The need would be 
based on military security, the desire to 
maintain U.S. strategic reserves. The re- 
sult would be price maintenance of Hemi- 
sphere raw materials. 

To raise purchasing power in Latin 
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American countries, United States import- 
ers are to be urged to buy raw materials 
partly or wholly processed abroad. This 
means that Venezuela, for example, would 
be encouraged to export refined petro- 
leum products rather than crude _ petro- 
leum. 

Ceiling prices on imported goods 
are to be set in consultation with the 
foreign producers. This is expected to 
please Hemisphere coffee producers, whose 


requests for higher coffee prices .until now 
have been ignored by United States of- 
ficials. 

Where possible, prices of farm products 
and manufactured goods are to be brought 
into line. This is the same request U.S. 
farmers have made for years. The purpose 
is to avoid repeating the experience of the 
1930s when export prices of farm products 
fell much more than prices of manufac- 
tured goods. As a result, farmers were un- 
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TWO MAJOR INDUSTRIES: Brazilian coffee and Mexican metals 
The U. S. became a copartner in Latin-American economy 
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U.S. GOODS ON SALE IN BRAZIL 
... foreigners will get a fair share 


able to buy manufactured articles. How to 
fulfill this commitment, as well as other 
commitments, is something of a mystery. 
U.S. manufactured goods are to be 
shared with Latin America after the war 
as they have been during the war. At Mex- 
ico City, Latin delegates expressed con- 
cern that U.S. domestic demand after the 
war would be so great that even foreign 
cash buyers would be ignored. However, 
the aim of State Department and con- 
gressional leaders is to keep some or all 
present controls on exports throughout the 
emergency so as to give foreigners a fair 
share of U.S. production. The emergency 
is presumed to last until all goods again 
are readily available to all buyers. 
Further tariff cuts are to be made. As- 
sistant Secretary of State William L. Clay- 
ton said that the 50 per cent tariff cut 





LATIN-AMERICAN RAILROAD. 


.. . better rates will improve transportation 
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under the present Trade 
Agreements Act no longer is 
enough to stimulate trade. The 
Act expires on June 12, or 
three days before the opening 
of the Inter-American Techni- 
cal Economic Conference, at 
which more detailed plans will 
be made to carry out policy 
decided at Mexico City. 

The U.S. Government and 
private lenders will supply 
Latin America with long-term 
capital under the same condi- 
tions as will apply to U.S. 
borrowers. This means easier 
terms in interest rates and re- 
payment schedules than Latin 
America otherwise could ob- 
tain. U.S. capital preferably 
should work in partnership 
with local capital in setting up 
new enterprises. Foreign capi- 
tal is to be discouraged from 
buying into concerns already well estab- 
lished and making profits. 

Commodity agreements are to be 
worked out where there are world surpluses 
or there is a threat of a surplus. Wheat 
already is subject to international agree- 
ment. Cotton is expected to be next. Bra- 
zil, Peru and Mexico want to know what 
this country will do about its cotton ex- 
port subsidy. U.S. officials contend that 
the best cure for surpluses and subsidies 
is to raise consumption. 

If international agencies are set up to 
control surplus commodities, there will be 
new controls to regulate production and 
distribution, to reduce costs wherever pos- 
sible, including a reduction in the number 
of middlemen needed to market a product, 
except for wages, and to set up standard 
types and qualities. 

Transportation routes by 
land, sea or air are to be co- 
ordinated to provide all coun- 
tries with efficient means to 
buy and sell goods. Ocean 
freight rates are to be reduced, 
and there is to be no discrimi- 
nation such as now exists be- 
tween shipments to the Canal 
Zone and to Panama. The idea 
is to provide ample shipping 
for Latin America’s needs.‘ At 
present, however, shipping to 
Latin America is tighter than 
at any previous time during 
the war. 

These are the principal 
changes to which this country 
committed itself at Mexico 
City. Some of the controls 
Latin America will introduce 
are: 

Private interests are to be 
encouraged to drop production 
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of goods that now are in surplus, such as 
coffee in Brazil, and to start production of 
goods for which there is active demand at 
home or abroad, such as textiles, vegetable 
oils or precious woods. 

Foreign exchange reserves built up 
during the war are to be spent on equip- 
ment, machinery and tools for building 
new industries, railroads, and increasing 
farm production. 

Now that the commitments are made, 
the question is how to accomplish these 
things. 

To start with, Latin America has a 
nest egg of gold and foreign exchange that 
it will want to put to use after the war. 
Holdings of $1,000,000,000 in 1941 had 
risen by the end of last year to $3,500,- 
000,000. That is a respectable amount of 
capital. About $2,000,000,000 of the total 
is in gold, much of which must be used to 
back local currencies. Of the remainder, 
somewhat more than $800,000,000 is in 
dollars; about $600,000,000 in British ster- 
ling, and the balance in other currencies. 
The sterling is “frozen” and not available 
for free use for five years after the war, 
Negotiations are on to extend this period 
to ten years. 

The existence of this buying power is at 
best only a stopgap. The job of implement- 
ing/ the Hemisphere program remains. 
American delegates did not gloss over the 
fact that this will be a big job. 

Allocations of U.S. exports to Latin 
America beyond the wartime emergency 
will depend either upon securing legisla- 
tion or upon voluntary co-operation by 
government, labor, agriculture and_busi- 
ness. Although this co-operation was 
backed by representatives of these groups 
in Mexico City, Latin Americans are skep- 
tical about the practicability of it. 

Stock piling in the U.S. of strategic 
raw materials from Latin America and au- 
thorization beyond the war emergency of 
gradual cutbacks of contracts will require 
legislation and appropriations that will run 
the risk of opposition from American pro- 
ducers. 

As for tariff reductions, a move already 
is under way in this country for legislation 
allowing maximum cuts of 75 per cent in- 
stead of the present 50 per cent. A similar 
move faces opposition in several Latin- 
American countries. Business and_ labor 
groups fight any proposal for tariff reduc- 
tions, and the present demand is for more 
instead of less protection. 

As for U.S. financing of new industrial 
projects in Latin countries, Congress will 
be asked to increase the lending power of 
the Export-Import Bank from $700,000, 
000 to $2,200,000,000. The outlook for con- 
gressional approval is good. 

All in all, however, the largest part o 
the Hemisphere program, the actual im 
plementation, still remains to be achieved. 
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MORE CUTS IN AMERICANS’ FOOD 


Increased Military and Relief Demands for Sugar, Meats and Fats 


Effects of stepped-up U. S. 
commitments to Europe, 
and Army's stock piling 


More belt tightening is ahead for the 
average American family. Unless war in 
Europe ends very soon there will be new 
reductions in supplies of both rationed 
and unrationed foods. 

A deepening food shortage at this late 
date in the war is due to two things. One 
is a sudden increase in military demands 
for foodstuffs, both to increase military 
stock piles and to accumulate food for re- 
lief to be distributed by the Army. The 
second is a sudden show of life by UNRRA, 
the world relief agency, which is ready now 
to start some stock-pile building of its 
own. At the same time, normal Lend- 
Lease demands for food by Britain and 
Russia go on as usual. 

Mr. Roosevelt has committed this coun- 
try to meet relief needs in Europe. He has 
made commitments that assure shipping 
space to carry this American food to Eu- 
rope in larger quantities. 

Scarcities. As a result of these com- 
mitments, American consumers can expect 
a squeeze in the following foods: 

Sugar, already scarce, will be scarcer, 
barring a sudden war end in Europe. U.S. 
consumers will get a reduction below the 
78 pounds per capita that they were sup- 
posed to get this year. Last year, they had 
88.4 pounds, and, in prewar, 96.5 pounds. 

Meats will become scarcer. Europe wants 
all of the meat that it can get. U.S. house- 
wives had been promised 132 pounds of 
meat per capita for 1945. That compares 
with 145 pounds last year. They actually 
will get less than the promised amount on 
the basis of present plans. 

Fats and oils, lard in particular, are in 
acute demand. This means that the pros- 
pect of 31.4 pounds per. capita, compared 
with 33 pounds in 1944, will be further 
reduced if commitments are fulfilled. 
Cooking compounds, salad dressings and 
other products will be affected. 

Cheese, already scarce, will be scarcer. 
Lend-Lease takes huge quantities. 

Grain products will be taken in’ in- 
creased quantities, but there are adequate 
supplies to meet demands except in the 
case of rice. A tight situation is probable 
in this commodity, which is desired for 
relief in the Far East. 

The food situation in Europe is found 
on the basis of official explanations here 
to be a spotty one. 
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Great Britain has on hand, built up 
largely through Lend-Lease, about a six- 
month surplus of foodstuffs. The British, 
however, do not intend to part with any 
sizable quantity of this reserve. Britain’s 
diet is much scantier and more monoto- 
nous than the American diet. 

France has a surplus of food in some 
areas, but acute shortage in others. The 
difficulty is due (1) to transportation 
trouble; (2) to hoarding by French farm- 
ers. For some reason it is felt that food 
from the United States could be distribut- 
ed more easily than French food. 

Belgium is short of food and there is no 
real questioning of her needs. 

Holland, when freed, is to be critically 
short of food, with very many of her peo- 
ple starving. Nobody is questioning the 
need to get large quantities of food into 
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Holland just as soon as it is possible. 

Italy is short of food, but again there is 
a hoarding problem and a problem of 
distribution. U.S. grain will go far to fill 
this need and there is plenty of grain, wheat 
in particular, if it can be transported. 

Greece continues to be in dire need of 
foodstuffs, but her population is not large 
and the problem of supply is not so great. 

All of Europe, except Germany, will be 
free in 1945 to grow crops for home use. 
There is no intent to ship large quan- 
tities of U.S. food into Germany for re- 
lief purposes. Russia will have all of her 
farm lands freed for cultivation and will 
be able to draw on Poland, Rumania and 
Hungary as well, so that it is felt that 
Russian demands for Lend-Lease food may 
diminish in 1945. There is no sign of that 
reduction in demand as yet, however. 

Transportation troubles. The Ameri- 
can problem of feeding the world is com- 
plicated at present by difficulties inside 
this country. These difficulties center in 
transportation. 

About 100,000,000 bushels of grain that 
might be used to feed Europe are lying in 
the fields in the Southwest and in Iowa, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas, threatened 
with loss because of lack of railroad cars. 
An estimated 10,000,000 bushels of sor- 
ghum grains are rotting in fields of the 
Southwest for the same reason. There are 
big stores of grain in Canada that cannot 
be moved for lack of rail facilities. Trans- 
portation accounts in part for a sugar short- 
age. Ships are lacking to bring in all avail- 
able sugar from Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

It is this transportation bottleneck 
that may aggravate the shortages that 
will develop in the United States as an 
effort is made to fulfill the relief commit- 
ments made by Mr. Roosevelt. The short- 
ages are aggravated, too, by a tendency 
on the part of the Army, Lend-Lease and 
UNRRA to operate independently of one 
another at times in entering their orders. 
Some informed officials insist that there is 
an overlapping of demand by these agen- 
cies that threatens to throw out of gear 
the whole food distribution system inside 
this country. An Interagency Committee 
on Foreign Shipments will try now to sift 
out the overlapping demands of agencies 
seeking to ship food abroad. 

Even so, barring a war end in Europe 
within a few weeks, demands of food for 
relief will force some belt tightening by 
U.S.consumers. Unless Army food demands 
are lowered when one war ends, even that 
ending may not ease the situation much. 
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Limit for Cabinet Terms? 
A Poll of Congress Views 


Periodic Vote on Executive Appointees Favored by Many Members 


Contention of others that 
change in procedure would 
give Senate undue power 


President Roosevelt is settling into office 
for his fourth term. The nation voted that 
he should have that term. But going into 
the fourth term with the President are 
eight Cabinet officers, a Budget Director 
and numerous other policy-making offi- 
cials who are entering second, third or 
fourth terms of their own since they re- 
ceived a vote of confidence from the Senate. 

Congress is closely divided over whether 
this should be allowed. In a poll of the 531 
members by The United States News, 54 
per cent of those who replied think some 
limit should be placed upon the length of 
time a Cabinet member or policy-making 
official may serve without renomination 
and reconfirmation by the Senate. Forty- 
one per cent think the present system is 
all right. Five per cent have no opinion. 


The responses came from 42 per cent of 
the membership, a high percentage for a 
write-in poll. The vote of the 223 who re- 
plied shows: for some limitation, 121; op- 
posed, 92; no opinion, 10. 

The issue. Nowadays, federal depart- 
ments and agencies issue directives, ‘or- 
ders, regulations and rulings that have the 
effect of law. In their replies, many mem- 
bers say this growth of the executive at 
the expense of the legislative branch of 
Government is such that Congress should 
have the right to review the records of 
Cabinet officers and heads of Government 
agencies at regular intervals. With the re- 
view, they think the Senate should have 
the right to confirm anew or reject the 
officers who make those records, 

Other members, with equal vigor, argue 
that the present system gives Congress a 
chance to survey the records of these offi- 
cials every year in passing upon appropria- 
tions for the federal departments and 
agencies. If Congress does not approve 
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what an agency is doing, it may withhold 
the money. And, if an official acts in fla- 
grant violation of an order of Congress, 
that official may be brought before a court 
of impeachment in the Senate. 

Congress often has used its appropriat- 
ing power to force policy changes. But 
some critics say a cut in appropriations 
penalizes the functions of an agency with- 
out disciplining the official in charge. Al- 
though both the power and the wisdom of 
the act have been questioned—and the 
action now is being challenged in the 
courts—Congress has forbidden, by name, 
the payment of salaries to officials of whom 
it disapproved. 

Present Cabinet. By custom, precedent 
and past interpretations of the Consti- 
tution, the appointive and removal power 
over heads of executive agencies belongs 
to the President. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied in the law creating an agency, the 
head of that agency holds office at the 
will of the Chief Executive. This applies 
to all Cabinet posts as well as to many 
heads of executive agencies. 

The Senate can withhold its approval 
of a nomination, and thus prevent an offi- 
cial from taking office in the first place. 
Congress whittled down the powers of 
Henry A. Wallace before the Senate ap- 
proved his nomination. But, onte an offi- 
cial is in office, only the President, or Con- 
gress by impeachment, can remove him. 

Thus, Harold L. Ickes and Frances 
Perkins are going into their thirteenth 
year of service as Secretaries of Interior 
and Labor with only one vote of confirma- 
tion by the Senate, given in the flush of 
New Deal victory in 1933. They have 
served longer than any other Cabinet 
member in history except for James Wil- 
son, the Republican Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who held office from 1897 to 1913, 
through 16 years of the administrations of 
William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft. Only one con- 
firmation was required for the 16 years. 

In the present Cabinet, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., has had 11 years as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and is going into his 
fourth Roosevelt term. Henry L. Stimson, 
Frank C. Walker and Claude R. Wickard, 
with less than five years of service, are 
entering third terms of service with Mr. 
Roosevelt. Their service began in the last 
year of his second Administration, reached 
through his third, and now is in his 
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—Harris & Ewing ” 
SECRETARY ICKES 
One confirming vote preceded... 


fourth. Francis Biddle, with three years 
behind him, is beginning his second term. 
And James Forrestal and Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., though with less than a year of 
service since confirmation, are entering 
their second term with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Down through the executive agencies, 
there are many policy-making officials who 
are similarly situated. Harold D. Smith, 
Director of the Budget, holding one of the 
most important policy-making jobs in the 
Government, has had six years since con- 
firmation and is going into his second term 
with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Poll breakdown. On whether to change 
this situation, and, if so, how often to re- 
quire new confirmations, the poll showed a 
wide variation of opinion. Unsigned ques- 
tionnaires left in doubt the party affilia- 
tions of some who replied. But, in the 
main, more Republicans than Democrats 
favor requiring periodical reappointment 
and reconfirmation of policy-making officials. 

Thirty Republicans favor having this 
done yearly. Nine Democrats agree with 
this view. Thirty-eight Republicans favor 
having it done every two or four years. 
Twenty-four Democrats join in this view. 
Opposing the whole idea are 19 Repub- 
licans and 65 Democrats. Party affiliations 
were not discernible for the other ballots. 

The ayes. The question, as put, asked 
if Congress should fix the terms of Cabinet 
officers and the heads of agencies at one 
year. Many who approve the idea think 
yearly appointments and confirmations 
would put too heavy a burden on Congress 
and militate against getting good men for 
executive positions. The suggestions that 
the term be made for two years, or four 
years, account for most of the reserva- 
tions attached to the ayes, 
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Those who favor one-year terms say it 
would give Congress a better chance to check 
Government executives, that it would place 
a premium on efficiency, that it would 
enable Congress to regain the power it has 
delegated to the Executive, and that it 
would make the Cabinet responsible to 
Congress as well as to the President. 

Several want to give the House a hand 
in the confirmations. One said the execu- 
tive branch “is power drunk.” Another: “If 
Congress is to be given responsibility of 
directing affairs of this nation, it should 
have a check on the policy makers.” And 
a Republican said: “If the control of Con- 
gress shifts, this would give us an oppor- 
tunity to purge undesirable officials when 
they are reappointed.” 

Four years for Cabinet. Most of the 
members are inclined to grant a four-year 
term to members of the Cabinet. But, in 
many cases, these would require the con- 
firmation of the heads of other Govern- 
ment agencies every one or two years. 

Many members draw a sharp distinction 
between the treatment they would accord 
Cabinet officers and what they would 
require of other agency heads. One said: 
“The members of the Cabinet are the offi- 
cial family of the President. We might just 
as well not elect a man to the Presidency 
if we are unwilling to give him as his 
assistants in running the job the men from 
whom he can expect the utmost in loyalty. 
... Heads of agencies created by Congress 
are, of course, in a different category.” 

Nays. Quite a few of those who voted 
“no” indicate that they would have voted 
“yes” if the question had been for a term 
of four years instead of for one. The chief 
reasons given for opposing such a plan are: 
Annual appropriations give Congress a 
chance to approve or disapprove of de- 
partmental policies; continuity of policy 
making is a President’s responsibility; the 
legislative should not encroach; in order to 
gain friends in Congress, executives would 
pay more attention to the demands of in- 
dividual Congressmen than to their jobs. 

One said it would cause a continual turn- 
over, with an experienced man seldom hold- 
ing the job. A House member asked: “Do 
we want government by the Senate? If so, 
dispense with the House.” Another said: 
“We have the legislative branch to modify 
the laws under which action is taken.” 

A Senator asked: “Why have a Presi- 
dent elected and then handcuffed by elect- 
ing his staff in the legislative branch? I 
feel it would be a legislative usurpation of 
executive power.” And a Republican Rep- 
resentative said: “A better plan is for the 
people to regain their liberties by bringing 
about a change in administration through 
the exercise of the voting franchise in the 
next free election.” 

History and precedent support this 
view. The First Congress debated the prob- 
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SECRETARY PERKINS 
... twelve continuing years in office 


lem of fixing terms for Cabinet officers, 
a question the Constitution had left un- 
settled. That Congress decided to permit 
them to serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. He was given the power of removal. 

When John Adams succeeded George 
Washington, he kept the Cabinet intact. 
No new confirmation was regarded as 
necessary. As late as 1829, after the hot 
political campaign in which Andrew Jack- 
son defeated John Quincy Adams, Wil- 
liam Wirt, Attorney General for the out- 
going President, wrote James Monroe to 
ask if he ought to resign when President 
Jackson was inaugurated. 

Congress several times has sought to 
take over this power. In the bank battles 
of the Jackson Administration, an effort 
was made to amend the Constitution to 
allow Congress to choose the Secretary of 
Treasury. It finally was abandoned. 

With the Tenure of Office Act, Congress 
tried to force Andrew Johnson to keep 
Cabinet officers who were disloyal to him; 
strove to impeach him when he refused. 
Senator John Sherman said the executive 
department should be subordinate to the 
legislative, and the Senate sought to move 
in upon President Grant to dictate his 
appointments. The Senators had consid- 
erable success. 

They tried to pick a Cabinet for Presi- 
dent Hayes. He disregarded them, fought 
to a finish, won public support for his 
nominations and beat down the Senate. 
Similar battles over patronage punctuated 
the Garfield and Cleveland administra- 
tions. In varying degrees, they have re- 
curred since. 

The spirit is not dead yet; the old fire 
between the legislative and the executive 
is ready to spring into life again. 
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REICH ZONE 


FOR U.S.: 


OUR POSTWAR POLICING JOB 


Economic and Political Problems as Challenge to Occupation Force 


Prospect of guerrilla 
fighting in area to add 
to difficulties of task 


American troops now are beginning the 
occupation of Germany. They hold most 
of the Rhineland and are headed east- 
ward. This is the start of an operation 
that will last many years. 

The Americans now moving into Ger- 
many, for the most part, are not those 
who will stay there after war ends. Troops 
now training in the U.S. are likely to get 
that longer-time job and they, in turn, will 
have to be relieved six months after both 
wars end. Also, the area now being occu- 
pied is not the territory that Americans 
will hold in the postwar period. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Stalin at their re- 
cent meeting discussed plans for occupy- 
ing Germany when she is defeated. The 
accompanying map shows the lines tenta- 
tively agreed upon along which Germany 
will be temporarily broken up during the 
period of occupation. How long that pe- 
riod will last cannot be determined until 
experience shows what the needs are. 

How many American troops will be re- 
quired likewise cannot be known at this 
time. Estimates are that, at the start, a 
minimum of 400,000 will be needed. 

Before telling details of the American 
plan, it is necessary to show in brief what 
is to be the division of Germany and the 
method of rule. 

Over all, Germany will be divided into 
four zones. Originally, the plans called for 
only three. Now, however, France is to 
take part, and the zones are being re- 
arranged. A control commission consisting 
of the four military commanders will sit 
in Berlin, which itself will be divided into 
four occupation zones. Chairmanship of 
this commission will rotate. Some phases 
of German life, such as the postal system 
and the telephone and telegraph systems, 
are expected to remain on a_ national 
basis. Also, there may be a common cur- 
rency. Many details, however, wil! be set- 
tled by U.S., British, French and Russian 
commanders in their respective areas. 

Russia, on the basis of the tentative 
plan, will occupy the eastern sector of 
Germany, almost as far west as the Baltic 
port of Lubeck. From there the line will 
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go south to the Elbe River, then follow 
the Elbe and Saale rivers, and end at the 
western tip of Czechoslovakia. Except for 
Berlin and Silesia, this area is largely agri- 
cultural and has supplied much food to 
Western Germany. There are two ports 
on the Baltic—Stettin and Rostock. 
Britain will be assigned the North- 
western sector probably bounded on the 
north by the North Sea and the Danish 
border, on the west by the Rhine River, 
on the east by the Elbe and Saale rivers, 
and on the south by a line extending 
from a point north of Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main to Czechoslovakia. This region in- 
cludes the North Sea ports of Hamburg, 





International 
AFTER LAST WAR WAS OVER 
... this time, no intermarriages 


Bremen and Emden: It also includes the 
industrial area of the Ruhr. 

France will occupy all of the German 
territory west of the Rhine and part or 
all of Baden, east of the Rhine. This re- 
gion includes the industrial area of the 
Saar. General de Gaulle also is pressing 
Britain for an opportunity to occupy 
Westphalia, east of the Rhine. That would 
place the Ruhr under the control of 
France instead of Britain. 

The United States will take responsi- 
bility for Southern Germany—the prov- 
inces of Bavaria and Wurttemberg, part 


of Hesse, and possibly part of Baden. 
Bordering that region on the east and 
south are. Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Switzerland. The area covers some 40,000 
square miles. In peacetime it had a popu- 
lation of about 13,000,000, but now this 
number may be raised as high as 25,000,- 
000 by refugees from other parts of Ger- 
many. Since it is entirely landlocked, 
plans are being made to supply U.S. 
occupation troops through the port of 
Bremen, in the British zone. 

Several thousand commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers already are 
being trained by the U.S. Army to take 
charge of the occupation job. Some of the 
facts they are learning about Southern 
Germany are given in what follows. 

The terrain for the most part is rugged. 
The region, noted for its lake and moun- 
tain scenery and its old medieval towns, 
includes the Bavarian Alps and the upper 
reaches of the Danube River, and extends 
to a portion of the Rhine. In peacetime, 
many famous resorts flourished there. The 
winter Olympics were held at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, in the Bavarian Alps, in 
1936. Bayreuth, in Northern Bavaria, was 
the scene of an annual music festival. 
Berchtesgaden, near which is the Berghof, 
Hitler’s home, is in the southeast corner 
of the region, close to the Austrian border. 

Few large cities are found in the re- 
gion. Munich, the capital of Bavaria, and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main are the only ones 
with populations over 500,000. Stuttgart, 
the capital of Wurttemberg, and Nurem- 
berg have more than 400,000. Others of 
more than 100,000 are Augsburg, Wurz- 
burg, Mannheim, Karlsruhe and Wiesba- 
den. Each has been heavily bombed and 
has suffered from 20 to 50 per cent damage. 

Industry is largely of the light manufac- 
turing type. There are many machine 
,shops, and factories turning out automo- 
biles, aircraft engines, chemicals and a 
great variety of metal products. Coal, iron 
and other raw materials, however, are not 
found in this part of Germany and must 
be brought in from elsewhere. 

Agriculture, which flourishes especially 
in the Danube Valley, is centered around 
the production of grains, potatoes, wines 
and livestock. The region is not self-suffi- 
cient in food production, however. 

The people, before the time of Hitler, 
were known as least in sympathy with 
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Germany’s military system. The Nazi 

Party, however, had its birthplace in 
Munich. About 7,000,000 of the people are 
Roman Catholics and 6,000,000 are non- 
Catholics, 

That gives a thumbnail picture of the 
rgion American boys will patrol. The 
physical surroundings and climate will be 
nther pleasant. Several factors, however, 

vill complicate the job. 

The Germans’ plan to make this re- 
son their inner citadel for a last-ditch 
werrilla fight, if carried out, will place 
the occupying troops in constant danger. 
Casualty lists may be large. 

Rules against fraternization, now 
ttforeed in the Rhineland, will keep 
American occupation troops from leading 
‘uything like a normal life. After the last 
var, the 18,000 American soldiers on the 
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Rhine were billeted in private homes. 
This made it impossible to prevent fra- 
ternization, and the rule against it was 
revoked by Maj. Gen. Henry T. Allen, 
the commander, in September, 1919. There 
followed a wave of intermarriages. By 
1921, General Allen reported that more 
than 300 soldiers with German wives, 
many with babies, were awaiting passage 
back to the United States. This time, 
American troops will be housed in bar- 
racks near the cities and the bars against 
fraternization will be maintained for a 
much longer period. To keep the soldiers 
occupied, a big USO program of enter- 
tainment and athletics is being planned. 

The uprooting of Nazism will be an- 
other difficult problem. This will involve 
the purging of Nazi local officials and 
Nazi schoolteachers. The trouble, as Rep- 





resentative Gore (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
has reported from his observations in the 
Rhineland, comes in trying to find others 
who are sincere anti-Nazis. 

Economic turmoil may be the greatest 
problem. Cities will be wrecked, food will 
be lacking, health conditions will be bad, 
runaway inflation will.threaten, industries 
will be disrupted. 

All these problems will present a 
challenge to the American occupation 
forces to remake the zone of Germany 
they take over, just as similar problems 
will challenge the British, the Russians and 
the French in the other zones, The new 
Germany in a sense will be four nations, 
each bearing the stamp of the occupation 
policies and methods followed there. For 
the U.S., then, a new adventure in guid- 
ance of’a nation is at hand. 
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WHY JAPANESE WON’T SURRENDER 


Futile Plan to Wear Down Allies by Making Men Fight Until Killed 


Capture of few wounded. 
Contrast in high rate of 
Nazi prisoners in Europe 


Why so few Japanese are taken prisoner 
is turning out to be the No. 1 question of 
the Pacific war. For, if they really prefer 
death to surrender and hold to such pref- 
erence to the last, that war is due to prove 
one of the bloodiest in history. 

Japan’s casualties are attracting close 
official attention as the fighting swings 
to a climax with blows raining on her 
homeland. Here are three reasons for this 
intensified interest: 

The proportion of Japanese prisoners 
to total known Japanese casualties is so 
low as to be without precedent. The figures 
thus far reported: at Buna and Gona, 
14,000 killed and no prisoners; on Attu 
. Island, 2,500 killed and no prisoners; in 
the Marianas and Palaus, more than 
66,000 killed and about 3,300 prisoners; 
on Luzon and Leyte, more than 150,000 
killed and about 1,500 prisoners; on Iwo 
Jima, 21,000 killed and a few score pris- 
oners. In Burma, the British killed 50,000 
Japanese and took 600 prisoners. 

The contrast is striking between Ja- 
pan’s record and that of her ally, Ger- 
many, as to surrenders. Japan and Gers 
many, in fighting the Americans and Brit- 
ish, have lost about 500,000 killed each. 
But 1,000,000 Germans were captured at 
the front in Western Europe, whereas only 
about 7,000 Japanese have surrendered to 
the Americans and British. 

Japanese wounded picked up after 
battles are very few, compared with the 
numbers of Japanese dead that are counted. 
In the American Army, the wounded ac- 
ccunt for 60 per cent of all casualties and 
are three times the number of American 
killed. But Japanese wounded falling into 
American hands average less than 2 per 
cent of the Japanese losses in killed. In- 
quiries are stirred on two questions: First, 
whether such discrepancies are due en- 
tirely to Japanese policies; and, second, in 
view of her troops’ willingness to die, 
whether Japan can be defeated until the 
last of her 4,000,000 regulars and several 
million reservists are exterminated. 

Japan’s deliberate plan is directly 
responsible for the small number of pris- 
oners taken. Japanese soldiers are taught 
as basic doctrine that they will be reward- 
ed in heaven if they die fighting, but will 


be disgraced at home and in the hereafter . 


if they surrender. Japan’s plan is to ex- 
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pend her huge man power freely and to 
take the greatest possible toll of her ene- 
mies in an effort to break down the fight- 
ing will of Britain and America, where 
human life is held dear. The Japanese 
have used the white flag of surrender as 
bait for ambush. When cornered, they have 
invited death by staging hopeless suicide 


; FEN 5 ore 
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JAPANESE DEAD 
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JAPANESE PRISONER 
... disgraced at home 
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charges. Many have committed hara-kiri 
to avoid surrender. 

The conditions of battle largely ac- 
count for the small numbers of Japanese 
reported wounded. The battlefields nowa- 
days are hemmed in tightly by American 
air and sea forces. Once, when the Ameri- 
cans were surrounded on Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, their wounded could not be sent 
to safe places, but had to be cared for with 
the troops that were under fire. At the 
same time, Japanese wounded could be 
evacuated. Now, the situation is reversed. 
The American wounded are flown quick- 
ly to hospitals, but the Japanese wounded 


must be cared for, if at all, under fire. 
There are some reports of Japanese kill- 
ings of their own wounded. 

There is no doubt that Japanese wound- 
ed frequently are killed in battle. One rea- 
son is that many of them go on fighting. 
Another reason is that Americans trying 
to save Japanese wounded often have 
been killed when, in last suicidal acts, 
the Japanese pulled the pins of hidden 
hand grenades to blow up themselves and 
their rescuers. Nevertheless, wounded or 
stunned Japanese represent a large pro- 
portion of the total number captured by 
Americans. Instances of deliberate killings 
of U.S. prisoners by both Japanese and 
Germans are on record, but no instances 
of such practices by Americans against 
enemy prisoners in this war are recorded. 

More Japanese prisoners would be 
taken by Americans if it were possible and 
safe to do so. No American orders are out 
against the taking of prisoners. On the 
contrary, as shown by large numbers of 
German captives, American military pro- 
cedure in general is to encourage an enemy 
to surrender if he wishes, and to kill him 
only if he fights on. Thus, by and large, 
the Japanese are getting exactly the kind 
of warfare that they deliberately have 
invited. 

Japan’s method of encouraging her 
troops never to give up, but to fight to 
the death, does raise the question as to 
whether, in order to win unconditional 
surrender, the Allies will have to kill Ja- 
pan’s millions to the last man. 

Allied officials do not consider Japan’s 
method to be the most effective from a 
military standpoint. It exacts a high toll on 
a small, heavily fortified battle area such 
as Iwo Jima. But vast numbers of Japa- 
nese are no match for American armor in 
open areas where tanks and mobile guns 
have space to maneuver. This has been 
proved on Luzon and Leyte, where Japa- 
nese dead outnumbered U.S. dead, 150,- 
000 to 7,000. 

The carnage resulting from Japan’s 
prodigal spending of her man power is 
regarded by officials as pointing to her 


complete defeat, whether or not there is: 


a formal surrender. When Japan’s armies 
are smashed and dispersed, that defeat 
will have been achieved, even though many 
individual Japanese soldiers still are alive 
and in hiding. 

The answer to the big question, 
therefore, is that Japan’s no-surrender 
method does not point to indefinite pro- 
longation of the Pacific war. 
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STRATEGY FOR PACIFIC VICTORY 


Selection of Top Commanders for Invasion of Japan’s Home Islands 


Gen. MacArthur in key post. 
Vast operations mapped 
by U.S. and Allied forces 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur is to be in su- 
preme command of the armies that invade 
China and Japan’s home islands to bring 
an end to the Pacific war. Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz is to command the operations 
that lead up to the landings in China, on 
the coast of Japan, and at other places in 
the Pacific preparatory to the final land 
operations. 

Gen. Walter Kreuger, just elevated to 
four-star rank, will be in tactical command 
of one of the Army groups that deal the 
final blows to the Japanese. Gen. George 
C. Kenney, also just elevated to a full 
generalship, is to direct the air operations 
of the Army Air Forces that will precede 
and accompany the final landings and the 
final battles. The Twentieth Air Force, 
operating B-29 bombers, will continue to 
attack Japan’s key industries and cities, 
under its own command, and subject to 
control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

At the same time, command of the high- 
ly important naval forces, with their great 
complement of aircraft carriers, will be 
under over-all direction of Admiral Nimitz. 
Admiral William F. Halsey will be 
in command of one of these fleets. 
Admiral Raymond A. Spruance will 
be in command of another. They will 
have the job of seeking out and de- 
stroying what is left of Japan’s sur- 
face fleet, now in hiding, and will 
play a big part in destroying what is 
left of Japan’s home air force. They 
also will back up the B-29s in the 
job of destroying specific objectives 
in Japan. The Navy’s air arm will 
come into its own in these opera- 
tions. 

Settlement of these issues of 
command now has been reached as 
a result of meetings held in Wash- 
ington. The Army accepts the 
Navy’s essential place in putting the 
invasion forces ashore in enemy ter- 
ritory, while the Navy accepts the 
Army’s role in the big-scale opera- 
tions after the landings are made. 

This means that big figures in the 
Army will not be shifted to new 
roles for the present. Gen. George C. 
Marshall will remain as Chief of 
Staff. Gen. Dwight Eisenhower’s ef- 
forts will continue to center in 
Europe, although he might succeed 
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General Marshall as Chief of Staff at some 
later time. 

Vast operations now are mapped out 
against the Japanese. These operations 
will involve millions of U.S. soldiers and 
other millions of U.S. sailors. All records 
for length of the amphibious jumps and 
magnitude of the sea-borne forces will be 
broken. Big campaigns by Americans or 
other Allied forces are coming on the main- 
land of Asia, in the East Indies, and on 
the home islands of Japan. Leadership and 
methods that have developed thus far in 
the Pacific are to be relied upon in the 
actions ahead in the different theaters. 

This’ country will be given important 
help by her Allies in the war against Japan, 
and those Allies will share in the command. 

The British share will be greatest in 
Southeast Asia, with Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten as supreme Allied command- 
er. Lord Mountbatten’s forces now are 
clearing the Japanese out of Burma. Next 
on his list are Malaya, Thailand and 
French Indo-China. Troops under him in- 
clude British, Americans, Indians, Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, French and 
Dutch. Also serving under him is the 
British fleet in the Indian Ocean, under 
direct command of Vice Admiral Sir 
Arthur J, Power. British fleet operations 
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MacARTHUR AND NIMITZ 
e+. team to subdue Japan 


in the Pacific are under command of Ad- 
miral Sir Bruce Fraser, serving under the 
over-all command of Admiral Nimitz in 
the Central Pacific or General MacArthur 
in Southwest Pacific. American command- 
ers do not want the strong British carrier 
force in the Pacific to confine its attention 
to the East Indies, but to help in opera- 
tions directly against Japan. 

The Chinese share is to be important 
in driving the Japanese out of Southern 
and Central China. Chinese troops under 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek are begin- 
ning to show the effects of increased sup- 
plies coming over the Ledo-Burma Road. 
Chiang and Lord Mountbatten recently 
conferred in Chungking on plans for com- 
ing offensives. Participating in these offen- 
sives will be Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, who will continue as Chief of 
Staff to Chiang, as well as in command of 
American forces in China. 

The Russian share will be vital in 
Manchuria and Korea, if and when Russia 
comes into the war. Russian forces will 
serve under their own commanders. A 
close liaison between Russian and U.S.- 
British commands of land, sea and air 
operations is expected, similar to the pres- 
ent co-ordination between Russians and 
U.S.-British forces fighting Germany. 

The American share puts U.S. 
commanders in the forefront of ac- 
tion by sea, land and air. Important 
as the other theaters are, the decisive 
theater is the one where American 
forces will be striking at the center 
of Japan’s power. Upon American 
commanders, therefore, falls the re- 
sponsibility for leading the fight 
against Japan to final victory. 

Coming months will focus the 
spotlight more than ever on Admiral 
Nimitz and General MacArthur. 
Among possibilities now in the off- 
ing are operations to recover the rich 
oil regions of Borneo, to support the 
French in Indo-China, to win back 
necessary resources of rubber, and to 
land on or near China or Japan. Ad- 
miral Nimitz and Gen. MacArthur, 
in their long series of successes in 
the Pacific, have gained the experi- 
ence and have built up the organiza- 
tions that enable them to direct op- 
erations on the scale of those ahead. 

All the Allied commanders 
now are getting set for a combined 
offensive against Japan to reach full 
speed as soon as Germany surren- 
ders. 
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tial that public opinion should be 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- oO 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Li), Y 


Title Req 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and foreca 





What is the definition of ‘‘peace’’ as the term is 
used by modern governments? 

“Peace” is envisioned as a state of continued sub- 
mission by a people defeated in war—an acceptance of 
complete subjugation for an indefinite period of time. 

How long does the defeated nation stay subju- 
gated? 

Only as long as just treatment is accorded. Other- 
wise a defeated people will contrive by one means 
or another to throw off the yoke of bondage as soon 
as sufficient economic strength is developed to resume 
the war, either alone or with new allies. 

Why doesn‘t the defeated nation usually stay 
subjugated? 

Because when an armistice is signed the war really 
does not end. The “peace” terms imposed continue the 
war for the defeated. Punitive measures, usually called 
a “hard peace,” keep the spirit of resistance alive. 
Even if dormant on the surface, eventually the desire 
for revenge asserts itself underneath and the defeated 
people begin to scheme and plot a way to get revenge 
and recover what they have lost: 

But cannot the conquerors keep such a defeated 
and obviously weak nation from rearming and bring- 
ing on another war? 

Not unless the defeated people become convinced 
that they have more to gain by remaining at peace 
than by resorting to force, and not unless occupying 
armies are maintained for 20 or 30 years in a con- 
quered country at a heavy cost in lives and money, 
as the French underground movement can inform us 
after four years of German occupation. 

But would not any people have more to gain by 
preserving the lives of their youth and staying at 
peace? 

Many persons cherish honor above life itself ‘and 
many persons believe that death on the battlefield is 
better than slow starvation or economic strangulation 
for their families. The imposition of slave labor is not 
a persuasive way to instill a will to peace. 

But do not the conquering nations usually give the 
defeated peoples a chance to live? 

They, of course, express such a desire and many ele- 
ments among them honestly intend to give the van- 
quished a chance, but these elements are usually 
shouted down and accused of wanting a “soft peace” 


A PRIMER OF “PEACE” 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


‘or of allowing their humane sympathies to influence 


———— 


them unduly. 


Should we not punish the ‘‘war criminals” and im- | 
| go tc 


pose penalties on Germany? 

Yes, every single one of them should be tried and the 
guilty hanged as an example. Definite penalties should 
be imposed on the German people that are economi- 
cally bearable and of fixed duration. But even when 
we have done this, we have not come to the root of 
the problem. The “war criminals” of the 1920’s on the 
Allied side who allowed the economic plight of 90,000,- 
000 human beiags in Central Europe to become so 
desperate that they were receptive to any leadership 
or program—even war—as the only way out of eco- 
nomic anarchy were likewise guilty. But those Allied 
leaders have long since passed from the stage and the’: 
acts have escaped review in a welter of alibis and ex- 
planations that always focus on Germany’s refusal to 
accept subjugation or on her plots for revenge but 
rarely weigh the effects of the blunders made by the 
Allied governments and their indifferent peoples. We 
must avoid the emergence of a new set of war crim- 
inals of our own who by their blindness to or negli- 
gence of the needs of conquered populations can bring 
on World War III. 

Will the next war be begun by Germany? 

Not necessarily. Germany may next time play the 
role of junior partner to a new dictator, who may 
arise in France or elsewhere and who may attempt 
to consolidate all the countries with grievances. Italy, 
France, Poland, Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Turkey will come out of this war feeling they have 
been made the pawns of the major powers. Discordant 
elements abound which, together with the peoples of 
the dismembered areas of Germany and Austria, may 
furnish the sinews of new and strange alignments. The 
fight between “left” and “right” will not end with the 
present war. As long as Russian totalitarianism is not 
superseded by democracy and individual freedom, 
there will be a fear of Russia and a tendency to form 
continental alliances against Russia. 

Will not the United Nations crganization be able 
to prevent a third world war? 

Not unless it is considerably changed at San Fran- 
cisco from its proposed Charter. For a clique of ma- 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
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Editor, Tijher pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
Ind forecofational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
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The elements of true peace and the forces which prevent or promote 
its attainment—Final answer lies in practice of “Christian 
decency” by men and nations in relations with each other. 





































luence jor powers already have decided that dictatorships What are the principal barriers between present- 
and totalitarianism are internal matters and of no day policies and the achievement of the ideal state 

id im- | external significance, that if powerful nations want to of peace on earth? 
| go to war nothing can be done in advance to per- Propaganda of emotion rather than facts, selfish- 
ndthe | suade or compel them to do otherwise, and that a ness on the part of governmental leaders here and 
hould | system of collective security or self-discipline for all abroad who are afraid to face perhaps a temporary loss 


of political power and to tell the people the truth about 


nomi- | is too idealistic. 
the essentials of peace, greed on the part of commer- 


whe a ill er : 
~~ " Spb pag igh i pic i Bod eng one that-wi cial interests that want territory and resources for ex- 
onthe | Yes, there is a way. It means the establishment of ploitation, pride on the part of those who have led 


millions of youth to their deaths and who glorify mili- 
tary achievement as a mark of virility, and, finally, 
lack of candor on the part of statesmen of today who 
know better but who refuse to admit the errors of the 
1920’s or to admit the truth about the world’s failure 
in 1919 to follow the epochal proposals of an Ameri- 
can President. In vain did Woodrow Wilson cry out 
for a “peace without victory” as a means of healing 
the wounds of mankind. In that much-misunderstood 
phrase—which really meant peace without the abuse 
of victory—lay the key to a constructive peace. 

Revenge does not restore the lives lost in battle nor, 
as modern penology teaches us, does excessive punish- 
ment rehabilitate a criminal or keep criminal instincts 
from being engendered for the first time among masses 
of men, women and children who feel they should not 
be made to suffer for the crimes of ruthless rulers. 
'y the Why then do we not set up such an organization? Millions of Germans still in Nazi concentration camps 


),000,- | a tribunal of justice with all nations committed to 
ne so | enforce its awards. We must first, however, concede 
ership | that a court inflamed by passion or bitterness is not 
f eco- | calculated to influence the loser to accept his loss or to 
Allied | convince him that he has had a fair trial and that he 
i thei: | must seek compensation in fields of endeavor other than 
id ex- | those which led him astray. A league of victors, on the 
sal to | other hand, which practices self-restraint and does not 
e but | allow the spirit of revenge to write the peace terms but 
yy the | objectively, earnestly and sincerely seeks to produce 
s. We | an economic equilibrium in the world so that all peo- 
crim- | ples may have a chance for employment and for a 
negli- | d-cent standard of living, could become truly a con- 
bring | structive organization.. It could bring real peace. 
America has enough influence in the world today to 
assume leadership in the attainment of such a peace. 





may Because too often nowadays the press, radio and and the countless relatives of those on the Hitler 
tempt | the movies arouse our brutish instincts and not our “purge” lists can testify to the efforts at resistance by 
Italy, | sense of justice. Atrocity stories and scenes of devas- an unarmed populace in a Gestapo-controlled state. 
atvia, | tation influence people to succumb to short-sighted When leaders among us are willing to become mar- 
e and | slogans. The people should be reminded of the true tyrs for truth and to preach and practice the philos- 
have | origins of international friction and of the provoca- ophy of human kindness and justice—even as some 
rdant | tions to war. Our leaders of government and pub- of our countrymen laugh at them for their pains— 
les of | lic opinion and most of their followers profess to there can be the beginnings of a long peace. It is the 
may | believe in the tenets of Christian philosophy but, when most inexpensive price the world will ever be asked to 
. The | confronted with the problem of practical application, pay—simple sacrifice of stubborn pride and perhaps 
h the J they prefer to consider these principles as merely de- of a few worldly possessions which we cannot take 
is not J sirable goals for “perfectionists’—something to be away with us anyway. 
dom, | striven for and perhaps attained in-the future but cer- In essence, it demands from all of us—leaders and 
form | tainly not now. Nearly 2,000 years have passed since followers—the surrender of the supreme ego to the Su- 


those basic principles of human brotherhood were preme Being. Perhaps God has been waiting patiently 
able | Promulgated and yet we are told we must not strive for men to learn how to live together in peace be- 
today to do “too much.” There is always some far- fore bestowing His blessings. We must deserve peace 
Pran- | off time when the world is expected to develop “Chris- before we are permitted to enjoy it. Wars are man- 
= ma-| tian decency”—but, of course, not now. made—and so are years of genuine peace. 
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TASK OF FEEDING HUNGRY NATIONS 


Mr. Roosevelt's Views on Sharing Foods With Liberated Countries 


Shortages at home blamed 
by Senators on shipment 
of huge supplies abroad 


President Roosevelt believes that, as a 
matter of decency, the American people 
would not object to cutting down their 
consumption of foods and scarce materials 
by as much as 10 per cent, if by so doing 
they can save lives in other countries. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s view is that no one in 
the United States would starve by such 
a reduction, but that men and women and 
children will starve in other countries if 
some such sacrifices are not made here. 
He is convinced that the country will sup- 
port the idea of keeping other people alive 
by adopting certain restrictions here. His 
own view is that Americans have not suf- 
fered greatly in comparison to suffering 
in other countries, nor are they likely to 
undergo great privation. 

Export committee. The President dis- 
cussed the situation in a press conference 
in which he said the new export commit- 
tee set up by War Mobilizer James F. 
Byrnes would examine all related factors 
with respect to exports, other than those 
of direct military Lend-Lease supplies. He 
said the reason for this is largely food, 
but not entirely. The committee will act 
as sort of a clearinghouse. 

The Byrnes committee, headed by Leo 
T. Crowley, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istrator, is comprised of the heads of vari- 
ous Government agencies that have export 
interests and commitments. It will en- 
deavor to straighten out the mass of com- 
mitments and expedite the flow of relief 
materials abroad. And it will weigh foreign 
needs against the minimum requirements 
for essential civilian economy in the U.S. 

No member of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration is 
on the committee. This absence of repre- 
sentation brought from Herbert H. Leh- 
man, director of UNRRA, an expression 
of concern lest the committee reduce fur- 
ther the allocation of supplies for relief. 

An outburst of protests against growing 
food shortages already has been provoked 
in the Senate. These protests came from 
Senators who blamed the shortages on food 
exports to other countries. They said there 
was not enough salt meat, pork, tinned 
salmon, sardines and other seafoods, and 
that, if the new export committee does not 
move into the food situation, they would 
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produce legislation to assure that America 
is fed first. 

White House shortages. The expres- 
sion of Mr. Roosevelt’s views apparently 
was aimed at assuring Mr. Lehman and 
the hungry liberated nations that the 
United States will endeavor to supply relief to 
the extent of its ability. But the words 
from the White House probably will not 
in any way dispel the concern of Senators. 

The food shortages already have hit Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own household. Mrs. Roose- 
velt disclosed that frankfurters often serve 
as meat at the White House now; that, 


specific problems separately with some of 

the individual members. Delegates from 

other countries also talked with him. 
Neither President Roosevelt 


nor the | 


delegates had any comment on their visit, ¥ 


But the President did disclose that his 


talk with Commander Harold Stassen, one | 


of the delegates, centered upon whether 


i 


the Commander would have time to re- 7 


turn to the fleet before the Conference. 
Rumania. In advance of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. Roosevelt is raising with Rus- 
sia a question about consultation among 
the Big Three about the political condi- 





THE PRESIDENT AND HIS DELEGATES 
... they had a very busy week 


since the first shortage of butter, the family 
has used butter only for breakfast and has 
used margarine for’ cooking. She said that 
if there is not enough butter for the whole, 
family it is given only to the President and 
to young Johnny Boettiger, his grandson. 

San Francisco Conference. Food for 
liberated countries and American exports 
for many sections of the world, after the 
war, will be one of the big problems to 
be discussed at the San Francisco Con- 
ference of United Nations in April. Mr. 
Roosevelt was very busy last week with 
plans for the meeting. He talked over the 
program with members of the American 
delegation as a group, and he discussed 


tions in Rumania. Premier Nicolae Ra- 
descu, who the Russians say had failed to 
maintain order in the rear of the Red 
Army, has been replaced there by Peter 
Groza, leader of the National Democratic 
Front, said to be Communist controlled. 
Great Britain is joining the United States 
in asking Russia for a clarification of the 
situation there. Like most Balkan prob- 
lems, that of Rumania is confused by con- 
flicting interests and political factions. 
Russian spokesmen say it is comparable to 
the old Greek muddle that the British got 
into. Mr. Roosevelt declined to discuss the 
question at his press conference. He re- 
ferred inquiries to the State Department. 
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Let Francis E. Hughes, of Natick, Mass., tell you what that has meant to him 


“The speedometer on my Plymouth reads 96,196 miles — but that doesn’t 
tell half the story. I’m a mailman and that car has been driven through 
the worst storms, day and night, that New England could muster. Stop 
and start, stop and start, thousands of times over. Rain, snow, sleet, torrid 
heat, yes, even a hurricane. And my Plymouth has never failed once. Why 
the head has never even been off the motor block!” 


Plymouths always were engineered, 
built and tested to do far more than 
would be asked of them in ordinary 
use. Now they’re turning in war- 
time performances that astonish 
even those who have owned a lot 
of Plymouths. 

Piling up mileages of 90,000, 
150,000 and more . .. drivers are 
finding that Plymouth still means 


reliable, low-cost transportation 
when cars are three, four, five years 
old—and older. While Plymouth 
factories are whole-heartedly in 
war production, this record—backed 
by Plymouth dealer service—stead- 
ily adds to Plymouth’s long-time 
reputation as a great car. 

YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES PROGRAM THURS- 

DAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E W.T. 
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Brick. stone, steel and wood 
don’t make a school; they make a 
building.” So said a revered edu- 


cator. Likewise... 


A superior tire, like an able grad- 
uate, is the result of long and 


patient development in which 
knowledge, skill and under- 
standing form the raw material 


elcometlae beth elacm yacreltiae 


LEE of Conshohocken, like a 
successful schoolmaster, takes 
pride in its achievement of pro- 
ducing LEE DeLuxe tires, ready 
to travel safely and economically 
the highways of the world. 


DIVISION OF 


WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


Pro and Com 
of National Issues 


Lend-Lease Aid 
For Postwar Use: 
Editors’ Views 


The House amendment to renewal of 
the Lend-Lease Act, barring use of funds 
for postwar relief or reconstruction, is sec- 
onded by- most commenting editors ag 
assuring adherence to the original purpose 
of the Act—to promote the defense of the 
U.S. Some, however, see difficulty jn | 
drawing a line between war and nonwar | 
purposes. j 

The New York Times (Ind.) calls the } 
restriction against postwar Lend-Lease } 
aid “perfectly proper,” declaring that post- 
war contributions and loans by U.S. “can 
and should be managed independently of 
Lend-Lease.” 

Praising the House amendment as “a 
timely reminder of what the measure is 
meant to be,” the Washington (D.C) 
Star (Ind.) asserts that “to use it as some- 
thing more than [a war measure] would be 
to violate its avowed purpose, play Santa 
Clays and delay the return of normal in- 
ternational economic processes.” 

“A great many ordinary taxpayers,” 
says the New London (Conn.) Evening 
Day (Ind.-Rep.), “will seriously question 
the good sense of Lend-Lease commit- 
ments, made during wartime, which ex- | 
tend in their terms well beyond the end- 
ing of the war.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.), 
however, cites “present plans to extend 
Lend-Lease to France, with provision for | 
postwar aid” as “basically . . . a political 
matter,” arguing: “The war .. . will not | 
be won until durable peace is assured. 
And it is as logical to use Lend-Lease for | 
this political purpose as it was to keep 
Britain ‘in there fighting’ when the Nazis 
were over London.” 

The French agreement, in the view of 
the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind), 
points up “the need for congressional guid- 
ance of our reconstruction lending poli- 
cies.” Although the agreement provides for 
delivery of Lend-Lease supplies after the 
war ends, says the Post, “the fact remains 
that this particular contract is essentially 
a warmaking - contract,” since “victory 
over Germany might be thrown if our 
neglect brings on social upheaval on Ger- 
many’s frontiers.” The Post asks that 
“Congress .. . take stock of our commit- 
ments, actual and contemplated, and try 
to work out a program for co-ordinating 
Lend-Lease aid with other kinds of finan- 
cial assistance.” 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 
handling, let McQUAY- 
NORRIS make it! Our 
knowledge of metals, our 
35 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 
the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 
ones! Inquiries are wel- 
come from any industry 
with peacetime plans. 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING...IT‘S 


Mc QUAY- 
oe. 


MANUFACTURIN 


ST.LOUIS,MO...TORONTO 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 























AMONG AMERICA’S GREAT WHISKIES 
Men who taste this famous Kentucky Straight W his- 
key today, enjoy the same distinguished quality that 


founded Old Crow’s reputation generations ago. 


TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS, Letllad-tin Don | 





Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye ¢ This whiskey is 4 years old © National Distillers Products Corporation, New York ¢ 100 Proof | 


Ail Goin 


_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Do you believe that the handling 
of the Polish question at the Crimea 
Conference will be a contribution to 


‘world peace? 


Because the Big Three decision on 
boundary revisions and a provisional 
government for Poland is causing 
widespread discussion as to whether 
the plan is a solution to world peace, 
The United States News asked ex- 
perts on international affairs and oth- 
ers for their opinions. 

Answers were printed in previous 
issues. Others appear herewith. 


William Jay Schieffelin 


New York, N.Y.; Chairman, American 

Friends of Czechoslovakia; Chairman of 

Board, Schieffelin & Co., Chemists, 
answers: 

The decision on the Polish question will 
contribute toward world peace; it provides 
two vital factors—justice and freedom. 
Justice to Russia, restoring land robbed 
from Russia when it was weak; freedom 
to Poland, by insuring a fair election, su- 
pervised by the United Nations. Giving 
East Prussia to Poland is just retribution. 

The agitation against Russia, fomented 
by Fascist influence, is harmful to the 
cause of permanent peace. The world must 
form a union of nations, pooling their 
sovereignties, based on good will. 


Charles Rozmarek 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Polish American 
Congress, 

answers: 

The meek resignation to Stalin’s de- 
mands for a Communist-dominated Polish 
government and for territories, which for 
countless centuries have been Polish, in 
complete disregard of the wishes of the 
people involved, is only the beginning of 
misfortunes in store for democracies. 

Stalin’s appetite for other people’s lands 
is by no means satiated. Today it is Po- 
land, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and the 
Balkans. Tomorrow it will be China, 
France, Greece and other countries. It is 
not in Russia’s pious words but in her 
deeds that we Americans can find the 
clues to Stalin’s postwar policy. 


Paul F. Douglass 


Washington, D.C.; President, The Ameri- 

can University; Vice President, American 

Friends of Polish Democracy; Member, Exec- 

utive Committee, American Peace Society, 
answers: 

Yes, I believe the Crimea Conference 

has contributed to world peace in its han- 
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e « e and first in quality when 
produced by our molecular stills 


Among the first of the vitamins to be discovered and to prove 
its usefulness as an adjunct to the human diet— 

Vitamin A, nevertheless, has provided some painful head- 
aches for users in the foods and pharmaceuticals industries. It 
did, until DPI perfected the molecular distillation process of 
concentrating vitamin A with its natural stable esters intact. 

One difficulty was that vitamin A is basically a product of 
nature. Its most accessible commercial source is the liver oil of 
various fish, and the different fish liver oils differ widely in vita- 
min A potency. Also, the most desirable fish are not always willing 
to be caught on schedules planned by mere man. 

The DPI molecular distillation process can provide high quality, 
high potency vitamin A concentrates even from low potency oils. 
Thus it helps to stabilize a naturally unstable industry. 

This success of molecular distillation in processing vitamin A 
is challenging industrial chemists to experiment further with this 
revolutionary new tool. They are learning its usefulness in the 
processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals, including many 
so-called “‘undistillable” substances. Molecular distillation may 
be of great value to you. We invite you to write for additional 
information. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Aorceung HGgh-Uhcuum Kescarch 
755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22,N.Y. ¢ 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











dling of the Polish question. I have this 
feeling as a compromise solution was neces- 
sary and because such a compromise had 
to be an agreed solution with the Russians, 
Stalin was adamant in his determination to 
have a Polish government in which he had 
confidence behind his fighting Army. 

The settlement is fair, the boundaries 
being substantially those of the Curzon 
Line. Far from violating the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter, the Crimea program, I 
believe, recognizes quite properly that the 
Charter is inapplicable; the territory which 
the Charter is now invoked to guarantee 
to Poland was taken by Poland’s military 
force after the peace settlements in 1919, 

An independent government for Poland, 
promised by this settlement for the fu- 
ture, is far more important than any ques- 
tion of boundaries. 


Lovis Adamic 
New York, N.Y.; Vice Chairman, American 
Friends of Polish Democracy; Honorary 
President, United Committee of South 
Slavic Americans, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

The Polish problem cannot be dissect- 
ed and examined in a vacuum; it becomes 
fictitious when isolated from its context— 
which, geograhically, is all of Europe 
and, socially, a gigantic world-wide clash 
between a dying and growing idea of peo- 
ple’s relations to each other. 

Foft the great majority of Polish people, 
the past held little but extreme unhappi- 
ness and frustration. They want the fu- 
ture to be different. They want to achieve 
peace and some security; to build a new, 
happier nation—a Poland looking ahead, 
not backward. To them, the Government’s 
“legal continuity” is less important than 
its intentions, and exact boundary lines 
matter less than what goes on inside them. 


Dr. Henry A. Atkinson 


New York, N.Y.; President, American 
Committee on Religious Rights and Mi- 
norities; General Secretary, The Church 
Peace Union, 

answers: 

In my opinion, the agreements regard- 
ing the future boundaries of Poland made 
at the Crimea Conference will contribute 
to world peace. The perfect agreement 
reached by the Big Three, while not palat- 
able to all Polish groups, offers a liberal 
settlement of a difficult problem. To re- 
fuse it would bring the worst possible 
disaster to this long-suffering nation. As 
near as we can judge from the published 
facts, the boundary adjustments are fair 
and just. Poland will have free access to 
the sea, practically as large a territory as 
she had before the war, and with a more 
homogeneous population. I would like to 
see the city of Lwow included as a minor 
change in the suggested boundary, but be- 
yond that I think the adjustment suggest- 
ed offers the best hope for world peace. 
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CLEVELAND ROCK DRILLS 








Bt aaa sensei ee te 


MANICURING Metal! 


Grinding metal down to exact shape and finish — that's a 
typical job of rugged, fast-working Cleco Rotary Grinders. 


In thousands of plants, where metal is worked into count- 
less products, CLECO TOOLS—grinders, chippers, riveters, 
drills, rammers, etc., are operating efficiently and at low cost. 


For over 50 years, we have pioneered in the air tool field, as 
well as making the other important industrial products illus- 
trated here. To put these products to the best possible use, 
Cleveland Pneumatic Engineers are always at your service. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Speed Final Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds 


CLECO AIR TOOLS 


CLE-AIR SHOCK ABSORBERS AEROL RETRACTABLE LANDING GEAR AT Mex 


EVELAND PNEUMATIC 
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A PRIORITY PLAN FOR REHIRING 


Proposed Government Guide to Deciding Who Has First Call on Job 


Legal guarantee for some 
veterans. Line-up of other 
servicemen, and civilians 


A priority system for postwar hiring of 
veterans and nonveterans that threatens to 
upset industry’s traditional seniority sys- 
tem is taking shape within the Govern- 
ment. This system would provide a blue- 
print for employers to follow when veter- 
ans come back to compete with civilians 
for a limited supply of jobs. 

Veterans who have old jobs to return to, 
and who are entitled by law to claim those 
jobs upon discharge, will head the priority 





duction. Also included in this category are 
men who stepped into the jobs of workers 
who had gone into service, only to be 
drafted later themselves. When this situ- 
ation arises, only the first occupant of the 
job has a claim for re-employment. In 
addition, there will be millions of non- 
veterans wanting to work. Included in 
the nonveterans’ group will be workers 
who were deferred by their draft boards 
as more necessary in overalls than in uni- 
forms, men deferred for physical disabili- 
ties, and men and women who were too old 
to serve in the armed forces. 

It is this latter group of veterans and 
nonveterans that poses the most difficult 





—General Motors 


A VETERAN IS RE-EMPLOYED 
«Uniforms provide priorities for jobs 


list. Selective Service holds that these men 
have a superpriority for their old jobs. This 
means that employers must make room 
for them even if it necessitates firing vet- 
erans of the first World War and other 
workers with greater seniority. This inter- 
pretation now is established policy, al- 
though unions and some employers are 
fighting to have it modified. 

But standing in line behind these vet- 
erans with guaranteed job rights will be 
even more veterans with no prior claim to 
jobs. These are the men who were unem- 
ployed when they went into the service, 
those whose prewar jobs were temporary, 
and students who never worked before in- 


38 


hiring problem for employers. If the prior- 
ity idea is adopted, employers will be ex- 
pected to classify. workers in this group as 
follows for hiring purposes: 

Nonveteran former employes whose 
right to a job is guaranteed by contract. 
These are the nonveterans whose inter- 
ests have been protected by a collective- 
bargaining agreement. 

Veterans who are former employes but 
who are not able to exercise re-employ- 
ment rights under the law. This group in- 
cludes those with disabilities that would 
disqualify them for their former jobs, 
men whose old jobs were temporary, and 


-those whose prewar jobs have been abol- 


ished. Employers will be expected to give 
them a high priority rating for other jobs, 

Veterans who as former employes of a 
plant have no legal right to their old jobs 
in that plant because they left to take war 
jobs and then left the war jobs to go into 
the service. Presumably, if their jobs in the 
war plants still existed upon their return, 
they would be entitled to those jobs. 

Nonveterans who left their employers 
to enter war industry and who have no 
statutory or contract rights to re-employ- 
ment by their former employers. 

Disabled veterans. Veterans disabled 
during the war and who have no status as 
former employes would be far down on the 
list, if employers chose to disregard them. 

Veterans with no disabilities who are 
not former employes would get a low rat- 
ing. This would include prewar students 
and prewar unemployed. 

Civilian war workers who were not 
former employes would be next in line. 
It would include men who were willing 
to go to war, who had not held jobs be- 
fore the war, but who were deferred as 
physically unfit or industrially necessary. 

New workers. Nonveteran youths en- 
tering the labor market for the first time 
would find it exceptionally hard to get 
jobs in a tight job market. 

Nonveterans who were not former em- 
ployes and who worked in nonwar jobs 
during the war would be next to last on 
the list. 

Women with working husbands or par- 
ents would go to the bottom of the list. 
Employers would be expected to lay them 
off to make room for other workers. 

There is no way by which the Govern- 
ment under existing laws could force em- 
ployers to follow such a hiring pattern, un- 
less they agreed voluntarily. And if they 
did agree, they could conceivably become 
involved in an intense job rivalry between 
unions and veterans’ groups. 

A half dozen or more Government 
agencies are operating in the field of veter- 
ans’ re-employment, but there is no agree- 
ment on national policy. With jobs still 
plentiful, discharged servicemen are filter- 
ing back into industry in an orderly man- 
ner. The real problems will come when job 
claimants are more numerous than jobs. 

The Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration, headed by Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, is serving as a co-ordinat- 
ing agency to attempt to work out an 
over-all re-employment policy. But 4 
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WORLDS BUSIEST HIGHWAY 


Over such highways — 230,000 miles of them —more freight and passengers are mov- 
ing today than ever moved before anywhere on earth by any means of transport. e 
In 1944, the railroads hauled nearly three times as much inter-city freight, and nine 
times as much war freight, as all other carriers combined. e That is one of the great 
lessons to come out of the war—what modern American railroads can do. ¢ And one 
of the things to remember after the war is won is that in peacetime, too, America 


needs and must have the kind of transportation which only its railroads ean deliver. 
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CLAYTON STEAM GENERATORS 


Are Fully Automatic 


One of the important advantages of this equipment is its 
instant adjustment to handle peak or minimum loads. 
A Clayton Flash Tape Boiler floats on the line, consumes 
virtually no fuel and requires no attention.When steam is 
needed, the generator output is automatically increased. 


Because they are 75% overall efficient, Clayton Boilers 
are so compact 7 occupy only one-fourth the space, 
and weigh only half as much as conventional equipment. 
They are completely self-contained—connect water and 
electric lines and they’re ready to operate. Within five 
minutes from a cold start, full rated horse power is avail- 
able at maximum pressure. 


Clayton Steam Generators have been proven in many 
exacting war-time services and will be equally efficient 
for food processing, plastics or rubber molding, laundries 
and dry cleaners, bottle washing ...in fact wherever high 
quality steam is required. 


For complete information on oil and gas fired models 
from 15 to 100 horse power, ask for the new Clayton 
Steam Generator Catalog. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 











three-man committee, composed of mem. 
bers of the Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration’s advisory council, split 
two to one in attempting to work out a 
policy to recommend to General Hines, 
The majority members were Selective 
Service Director Lewis B. Hershey and 
John K. Collins, director of placement of 
the War Manpower Commission. The 
dissenting member was Daniel W. Traey, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

The majority members upheld the Selec. 
tive Service view of superseniority for 
veterans. Mr. Tracy took the position that 
the law should be interpreted to entitle a 
veteran to restoration of his job rights in 
accordance with established union senior- 
ity policy rather than giving him an abso- 
lute claim to a particular job which now 
might be held by a worker of many more | 
years’ seniority than the returning veteran, 

Many employers and unions are not 





Zi 


GENERAL HINES 
.. aims for a policy 


—Acme 


waiting for the Government to make up 
its mind on re-employment policy and are 
writing protective provisions into their 
bargaining contracts. A typical contract 
carries the following provisions: 

Insofar as possible, men and women 
veterans of World War II will be given 
preference when new employes are 
hired. Veterans unable to work imme- 
diately because of physical disabilities 
will be given 12 months in which to 
apply for jobs. 

Veterans shall not be employed for 
the purpose of displacing other work- 
ers. This safeguards a union from any 
antilabor employer who might use the 
re-employment guarantee of the Se- 
lective Service Act as an excuse to 
break a union in his plant. 

Veterans who had no re-employ- 
ment rights with any other company 
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Engineer’s pin-up 


A machine which is simple and effective has Glamour in an engi- 
neer’s eyes. That is why this assembly which feeds steam into 
a Joshua Hendy Turbine is an engineer’s pin-up. 
It is simple—has few moving parts. It is effective—has only one place 
that must be sealed against steam leakage as compared to as many 
as six in similar machines. To the engineer this means fewer shut- 
downs and less time spent in maintenance, therefore a power ; 
plant that affords more continuous and economical operation. 
Joshua Hendy ingenuity in design and skill in manufacture 

are resulting in the production of ever finer turbines, turbo- 
generators and diesel engines. 
Our nearest office will welcome your inquiry. Write for 


our booklet, This is Hendy, now on the press. 


IRON WORKS 
SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 


Branch Offices: BOSTON * BUFFALO © CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND » DETROIT » LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH © SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 





TURBO-GENERATORS a STEAM TURBINES ‘© DIESEL ENGINES 





Yours—to make your job easier... 


«137 MONTH n'45/ 


Maybe you can’t get all the help you 
need, but you can lick the manpower 
problem another way—get yourself 
more time! 

A whole extra month every year. 
can be made for you by the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. Made by 
giving you better control of your 
working hours. Made out of the 
time that now gets away from you 
day by day. 

This is fact, not just theory. Many 





Name 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


— RO A a a a a db & aD & GP a er a a a ee Ge as oe am 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D3, W. Orange, N. J.* 

I would like to know more about the new Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save 
time and streamline business operation. 


busy executives like yourself have 
proved that the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER does streamline yout 
work, does speed letters, orders, 
memos, details off your desk, does 
give you more time for constructive 
effort. 

You need that “13th month” in 
°45! Why not get it? Take the first 
step today—tear out the coupon be- 
low and have your secretary mail 
it, now. 





: ili 


Sas 





Address: 








Company. 








“In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd,, 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 











at the time of discharge will receive 
seniority credit for the time spent in 
the armed services. This credit will be 
allowed after the veteran has com- 
pleted the regular probationary period: 
required of all new employes. This 
right to accumulate seniority while in 
the Army or Navy gives a veteran an 
advantage over a civilian, who gets 
seniority credit only for time worked 
continuously on the same job. 


Draft deferments. ‘A modification of 
draft policy that will delay induction of 
many men aged 18 through 29 and hasten 
the induction of many men aged 30 and 
over now is approved by Selective Service. 
In the past, industry was allowed to defer 
a maximum of 30 per cent of its men under 
age 30. This percentage now is to be in- 
creased for the transportation industry and 
will be raised later for other industries. 

Railroads now may request deferment 
of 85 per cent of their under-30 men, or a 
total of 40,800. The roads already have 
lost 300,000 men to the armed services, 
Air lines may ask deferment of 90 per cent, 
or 4,860 men. The inland waterways may 
ask deferment for 2,400 men, which means 
90 per cent for Great Lakes carriers and 
80 per cent for other waterways. 

Next in line for similar treatment are 
expected to be coal mines and steel plants. 
It is planned to continue the deferments 
of 80,000 of the 50,000 coal miners under 
30 who were in classes 2-A and 2-B on 
January 1. 

Steel, nonferrous metals and synthetic 
rubber are expected to be given quotas 
well above the 30 per cent mark. Other 
industries able to show that present draft 
policy is severely crippling production 
may be given consideration later. 


Wage and hour controls. Many 
employers who in the past have not been 
covered by the minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act now are to be compelled to com- 
ply with the Act. L. Metcalfe Walling, the 
Wage-Hour Administrator, rules that the 
law’s coverage is not limited to firms pro- 
ducing goods for shipment across State 
lines. Instead, it is said to apply to work- 
ers producing goods to be used within a 
State in carrying on interstate commerce. 

Mr. Walling bases this interpretation on 
recent federal court decisions, saying the 
courts have indicated that goods are pro- 
duced “for commerce” even though they 
do not leave the State, if they are pro- 
duced to supply the needs of interstate 
commerce. 

This means that the Act applies to 
workers producing such items as ice, rail- 
road ties, electric energy, telephone and 
telegraph poles, etc., if these things are 
used within the same State by interstate 
railroads, telegraph or telephone companies 
and similar concerns. This broadened in- 
terpretation becomes effective April 15. 
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ABOUT NEW RULES FOR RECONVERSION 


Businessmen now have a guide for the 
coming period of partial reconversion. 
They now can know how the Government 
will proceed when the time comes for mass 
contract cancellation after the German 
war ends. And they can make more defi- 
nite plans for this cutback period on the 
basis of the War Production Board’s Di- 
rective 40—a blueprint for reconversion 
policy and procedure. 

Present planning embraces three periods 
of partial reconversion. They are: From 
now until the war in Europe ends; imme- 
diately after the Nazi defeat, and the pe- 
riod from then until the end of the Japa- 
nese war. The greatest impact of contract 
cancellations will be felt right after the 
German war, when there will not be 
enough new war contracts to replace those 
that are canceled. 

A general program, aimed at an orderly 
shifting from full-scale war production, 
now has been adopted. This finds the 
WPB, and not the Army and Navy, in 
control of the turn of production from two 
wars to one. Just what this program is and 
how it will work are of importance to all 
war contractors and civilian producers, 
and to their millions of employes. 


First, the program to govern cutbacks 
until the defeat of Germany: 


This is not a period of extensive cutbacks. 
But here is the procedure: The Army and 
Navy and other procurement agencies 
notify the WPB of programs that are to 
be cut or allowed to run out their con- 
tracts without renewal. WPB’s Produc- 
tion Readjustment Committee then will 
review the cutbacks and decide which 
plants will be released from war produc- 
tion and which are to keep on with this 
work. Decisions on cutbacks will be re- 
ported to contractors ahead of time so 
that plans can be made for future produc- 
tion. Union representatives also will be 
informed. When a cutback involves more 
than $100,000 in any one month, the 
plant is supposed to be given at least 
seven days’ notice before production stops, 
except in certain emergency cases. 


The program for partial reconversion in. 
the period immediately after the 'Ger- 
man war ends: ; 

Here is where there will be mass cancella- 

tion of war contracts—a quick cutoff of 

certain war orders. WPB’s new Directive 

40 on procedure for cutbacks authorizes 

cancellation of contracts during this period 

without prior notice to contractors. Other 
cutback procedures also can be waived by 

WPB right after the European war end 


MARCH 23, 1945 


if this is considered necessary. The Army 
and Navy and other agencies, however; 
are supposed to give WPB as much infor- 
mation as possible about their plans for 
cutbacks before the war in Europe actual- 
ly ends. Cutbacks not reported to the 
War Production Board in advance must 
be carried out under regular policies and 
procedures. 


The emergency period of abrupt mass can- 
cellations of contracts is expected to last 
only a short time. WPB’s Production Ex- 
ecutive Committee will decide how long 
the regular procedure on cancellations 
should be waived. After that, there will be 
a return to the longer-range system of cut- 
backs, and adjustment of industry to war 
production and civilian production on a 
one-war basis, rather than on the basis of 
two wars. 


Next, the cutback procedure for the 
period after Germany’s defeat and 
until the Japanese war ends: 


After the situation settles down following 
the end of one war, the War Production 
Board again will step in and take control 
of cutbacks. Its role in this period of par- 
tial reconversion will be all-important. 
the War Production Board will decide 
which industries and which plants are to 
shift over to civilian production—and 
when. Also, it will decide what civilian 
items are to be made and what items not 
made during this period of war production 
for only one war. 


Policies and procedures of the WPB in 
this post-German war period are to be 
similar to those for the current period. 
Government procurement agencies will 
submit estimates and proposals for cut- 
backs. These will be studied by a WPB 
committee. In cases of major cutbacks, 
involving more than $500,000 in any 
one month, a more detailed review will 
be made and decisions will be made as 
to how the cutbacks are to be dis- 
tributed among prime contractors. In- 
dividual agencies will recommend how 
major cutbacks should be distributed 
among companies. 


In all of this, WPB’s Production Readjust- 
ment Committee will have a key role. Un- 
der this Committee are two subsidiary 
groups, one for considering cutbacks dur- 
ing the current period and the other for the 
period after the German war ends. But 
agencies other than WPB have a say in the 
decisions of this Committee. For it is made 
up of representatives of the armed services, 
the Maritime Commission, the War Man- 
power Commission, the War Food Admin- 


istration, the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
and other agencies, as well as representa- 


tives of the WPB. 


General policies to be followed in deciding 
which plants will be allowed to return to 
civilian production first have been out- 
lined by James F: Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. As a gen- 
eral rule, private plants that are not nor- 
mally engaged in military production will 
be given priority on release. Wishes of in- 
dividual contractors will be considered. 
Consideration also will be given to labor 
problems resulting from cutbacks. But 
military needs still will come first in de- 
ciding which plants are to be kept for war 
production. 


Now, the role of labor unions and rep- 
resentatives in cutback procedure: 


National labor unions will have a part in 
the over-all planning for re-employment 
of workers during the curtailment of war 
production. WMC officials and WPB labor 
representatives will discuss the effect of 
cutbacks in various areas and suggest ways 
of finding new jobs for released man pow- 
er. And, at the same time that contrac- 
tors are notified of cutbacks, national 
unions also will be informed. They, in 
turn, will be expected to notify local unions 
of what is coming. As much notice as pos- 
sible is supposed to be given to unions be- 
fore work is stopped or curtailed. 


This raises the question of plans for re- 
routing displaced workers into other 
war jobs or civilian jobs: 


Production urgency committees in each re- 
gion are responsible for channeling re- 
leased workers into new jobs where they 
can do essential work for the war effort 
or in civilian production. They also will 
consider further uses for plant facilities 
that are released from war work. First ef- 
fort will be made to transfer released work- 
ers to other war work in the same plant. 
Or other war work may be assigned to this 
plant, unless this would mean bringing 
outside workers into a community that al- 
ready is overcrowded. Where no war work 
is available for displaced workers, efforts 
will be made to place them in important 
civilian production jobs. 


This matter of placing released workers is 
expected to become more of a problem in 
the period after the German war ends, 
when a sharp cutback in some of the 
Army’s war production programs is a cer- 
tainty. The cut in production for-the Navy, 
however, is not expected to be so great 
while the Japanese war lasts. 
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Treasury's Case 
For Approval 
Of Monetary Fund 


Congress wants to know whether the 
White House has in mind postwar lending 
schemes that would dwarf the Bretton 
Woods proposal for an $8,800,000,000 In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and a $9,100, 
000,000 World Bank. Thus, the Adminis- 
tration is asked by Representative Jesse 
Wolcott (Rep.), of Michigan, for facts 
about the following reports: 

A loan to France of $2,500,000,000. 
This already has been negotiated as 
a Lend-Lease agreement. 

A loan to Russia of $6,000,000,000. 
The Administration admits that ne- 





on ic —Harris & Ewing 
HARRY WHITE 
--. explained for a week 


gotiations are being made on this 
point. 

A loan to Britain of $5,000,000,000. 
British Lend-Lease for the Japanese 
war is said to involve this amount as 
a start. 

A loan to China of $1,000,000,000. 
This amounts to $14,500,000,000. Other 

negotiations mentioned by Representative 
Wolcott would boost the total to $20,000, 
000,000 or more. The Michigan Congress- 
man wants to learn more about these re- 
ported deals before Congress passes on 
Bretton Woods. That plan would be pic- 
ayune in the face of such financing as this. 


Bretton Woods. Meanwhile, mem- 
bers of the House Banking Committee 
heard Assistant Treasury Secretary Harry 
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The SEAL 
that Justifies 


WHAT'S A “TRADEMARK’”’ WORTH... 
Your Judgment | 






Ever thought about it? It’s worth a good deal, of course... 
and yet you can’t really put a price on it. For example, 
these two letters—simply designed into this circle. The 
man who buys for business actually buys not only 
products—but how well those products do the 

job. And better performance is the exact promise of 
this seal—a promise which has been kept since 
well before the turn of the century. You can count 
on this seal to deliver. You'll find it on all of the 
products of this company—products soundly 
engineered, carefully designed, and skillfully 
manufactured, and serviced. It, symbolically, 
justifies the judgment of men who specify 

and approve the purchase of these (and 


other) AL products for many applications. 





—AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY A. 
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CAPITAL LOANS 
for industry 


Term Financing that goes 
hand-in-hand with long 
range planning... 











HEN business conditions warrant an increase in work- 

W ing capital, the choice lies between selling securities 
publicly or making private financing arrangements. Usually 
a decision hinges upon a comparison of cost, time required 


for negotiation and a favorable money market. 


The cost of stock financing by companies with assets less 
than $5,000,000 — according to a recent Securities & Ex- 
change Commission study — averages about 18% of the 
expected procecds... up to 21% where assets were under 
$1,000,000. 


A C.I.T. term loan is often a more economical financing 
method that eliminates or reduces public issue expenses 
incurred in: (a) negotiations, (b) registration, (c) cost of 
transfer facilities and (d) aceounting, legal, printing and 
other costs. And C.J.T. financing offers the important 
advantage of prompt action. 


C.I.T. welcomes comparison of all factors involved in 
capital expansion and any concern, small or large, looking 
for additional funds, is invited to discuss the matter freely. 
Regardless of the amount required, your individual prob- 
lem will have full consideration by experienced executives. 


Write, wire or ‘phone for complete information. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Lumited, Toronto 


NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 





Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 








D. White disclose more details of Bret. 
ton Woods. Under close questioning by 
Representative Crawford, (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and others, Mr. White answered 
questions about the Fund and the Bank 
in a solid week of interrogation. 

On the Fund, the questions and an. 
swers were: 

Would the gold standard be restored? 
In a sense, yes. Fund members would 
agree to maintain the value of their cur. 
rencies in terms of dollars or gold, within 
1 per cent of par. In the sense that cur. 
rencies would be required to have gold re- 
serves behind them, or be exchangeable 
for gold, the gold standard would not be 
restored. 

Could currency values be changed? 
Values may vary up to 10 per cent with- 
out Fund permission. Any further changes 
would require approval by Fund managers, 

What would changed currency values 
do to the Fund’s assets? Nothing. If 
currency values should change, nations 
would have to deposit additional amounts 
of currency or gold in the Fund. 

Would the United States be obligated 
to support other currencies? No. All the 
U.S. would have to do to fulfill Fund ob- 
ligations would be to stand ready to buy 
and sell gold. 

Could Britain continue the “sterling 
area’? In one sense, yes. The Fund would 
not bar other countries from keeping ster- 
ling/balances in London, just as it would 
permit countries to keep dollar balances in 
New York. However, the British could not 
compel nations to keep sterling balances, 
nor could the British operate a dollar pool 
to allocate the dollar exchange among ster- 
ling area members. The present dollar pool 
is a wartime emergency operation. 

Would the Fund bar trade barriers? 
Only when currency is used to give trade 
advantages. Countries still could use tariffs, 
import quotas and other devices to regu- 
late their foreign trade. The U.S. pro- 
poses to tackle these problems through 
other agreements. 

When would the Fund be used? In emer- 
gencies. Cuba, for example, might need dol- 
lars from the Fund if the sugar crop failed 
and she had no sugar to sell. That would 
tide Cuba over until another crop. Other- 
wise, Cuba would have to stop buying. 

Would the U.S. have to put up more 
dollars than its original quota of $2,750, 
000,000? Mr. White doesn’t think so. In 
any event, the proposed law would require 
Congress to approve any quota increase. 

On the Bank, these points were made: 

What loans would the Bank make? 
Long-term loans to rebuild industries, 
ports, power plants, water systems, and 
development loans to create these facili- 
ties. . 

Would loans be direct? Not usually. 
The plan is to have the Bank and receiv- 
ing governments guarantee loans to be 
floated by private banks. Furthermore, 
guarantees would be made only when 
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to 16 million people! 


After looking at the map, it’s hardly necessary to explain 
why Santa Clara County is outstripping the Pacific Coast 
in rate of industrial growth: Located at the population 
center of the Pacific Coast, Santa Clara County is in the 
strategic position to best serve the nation’s fastest growing 
market. 

Over three million people are within two hours’ driving 
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private loans could not be obtained at 
reasonable interest. 

Could the Bank make export-import 
loans? No. These are short-term transac- 
tions, outside the Bank’s functions. 

On bankers’ criticisms of Bretton 
Woods, Mr. White made these replies: 

An increase in Export-Import Bank cap- 
ital to $2,000,000,000 would meet no ob- 
jection. Repeal of the Johnson Act, bar- 
ring loans to countries that have defaulted 
dollar debts, also would be approved. 
However, the Treasury favors applying 
Johnson Act repeal only to members of 
the Fund and the Bank. 

The Treasury took vigorous exception 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE CRAWFORD 
. .. led in the questioning 


to suggestions that the Fund be eliminated 
and that stabilization tasks be assigned to 
the Bank. Mr. White insists that the 
Bank would have to adopt all the pro- 
cedures of the Fund to effect real stabiliza- 
tion. About all that would be accom- 
plished, in tke official view, would be the 
elimination of one set of directors. Mr. 
White added that the bankers’ recom- 
mendation would not necessarily guarantee 
that the stabilization job would be per- 
formed by the World Bank, since it simply 
would be authorized to make stabilization 
loans to countries that needed them. 
Finally, Mr. White emphasized that any 
fundamental change in the Bretton Woods 
proposals would require another world con- 
ference. He expressed doubt that a second 
conference would -result in agreement. 
Many countries made various reservations 
to the agreements as approved at Bretton 
Woods, but Treasury officials told Con- 
gress that such reservations probably 
would be waived if Congress approves the 
plan as drawn. But, if Congress attaches 
reservations of its own, the fear is that 
other countries, too, will raise objections 
and world money plans will bog down. 
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Ssecial Report: 








PHILIPPINES’ NEW ROLE: 


RISKS OF QUICK FREEDOM 


(This article represents the result of an 
—, extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Danger That Cut in Living Standards Will Be the Price of Independence 


U.S. tariffs as handicap in 
rebuilding war-destroyed 
sugar and coconut-oil trades 


The rapid reconquest of the Phil- 
ippines is confronting the Government 
with an old, but newly urgent and still 
unsolved problem. This problem is the 
familiar one of Philippine independence. 
At the moment, Americans are praising 
the loyalty and heroism of the Filipino peo- 
ple under the Japanese occupation. But 
only a few are thinking of what is 


Most Island-owned banks are in diffi- 
culties. Their assets have been destroyed 
or they are stuffed with worthless Japa- 
nese invasion currency. There is little basis 
for extensions of credit which reconstruc- 
tion will demand. The Philippine cur- 
rency, however, is unchallengeably sound, 
backed in full by gold in the United 
States Treasury. 

The Commonwealth Government has 
funds to cover scarcely a normal year’s 
budget. Much of the wealth and property 
on which it ordinarily would levy taxes 


for its support has disappeared. There 
may be difficulties in filling Government 
posts with capable, experienced people. 
Those who held such jobs before the war 
went over to the Japanese in much larger 
numbers than generally has been reported. 

Such, roughly, is the foundation on 
which the Philippines must build. Some 
of the damage is covered by war risk in- 
surance. In addition a $500,000,000 war 
damage payment from the United States 
is being urged. Presumably the money 
would be spent in the United States for 

things needed for reconstruction. 





to become of these people in the years 
immediately ahead. A joint Ameri- 
can-Filipino rehabilitation commis- 
sion is now at work. However, there 
has been little or no general discus- 
sion of the question since the war 
began. Many have forgotten that 
under the law the Islands are to be 
freed automatically on July 4 of 
next year. 

This law provided a gradual, ten- 
year transition to independence. But 
the Japanese invasion halted the 
process after five years. All the old 
perplexities as to how the Philip- 
pines will fare when put on their 
own still exist. They are intensified 
by new and acute difficulties arising 
from the war and occupation. 

Devastation. The Philippines are 
a war-devastated area—the only 
such area of large size under the 
American flag. 

Cities and towns have been 
wrecked. Thousands have lost their 
homes. The supply of work and meat 
animals has been seriously depleted. 
Inter-island shipping facilities have 
disappeared. Public works, utilities 
and communications have been de- 
stroved or damaged, or have dete- 
riorated. 

Many months must elapse before 
the Islands can resume the exports 
that provided most of their prewar 
livelihood. Sugar mills, coconut-oil 
plants, other industrial facilities were 
dismantled by the Japanese for the 
machinery or for scrap. A consider- 
able investment will be required to 
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Presumably, too, the money would 
be used to rebuild the sugar, coco- 
nut-oil and other mills destroyed by 
the Japanese. However, economists 
close to the situation say it is un- 
likely that the mills will be rebuilt 
unless the owners can foresee mar- 
kets for their products and profits 
from sales. And the outlook for such 
markets and profits is heavily cloud- 
ed by the fact that, with independ- 
ence, full tariff rates will be charged 
on all Philippine exports to the 
United States. Thus the whole fu- 
ture of the Islands is tied in with 
the American tariff system. 

Tariff barriers. The one thing in 
particular that has given the Fili- 
pinos a standard of living far above 
that of other native populations in 
the Far East is free trade with the 
United States. 

For many years all Philippine 
products entered this country duty 
free. This factor has chained the 
Islands economically to the United 
States. In 1940, 83 per cent of Phil- 
ippine exports came to the United 
States, and 78 per cent of Island 
imports were from this country. 

But, during the free-trade period, 
the Filipinos began processing some 
of their raw materials. Mills for con- 
verting copra into coconut oil were 
built, small cordage and cigar indus- 
tries appeared. American dairy in- 
terests and cordage and cigar mak- 
ers protested. They were joined by 
sugar producers and the whole made 
a potent pressure group in Congress. 
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IN MOVIES 


You get greater joy from 
every beloved baby expression, 
from every endearing little way, 
if you take movies. For you'll 
know that although babyhood is 
brief and childhood is fleeting, 
your films wiil preserve every 
priceless memory—forever. 


The better your camera, the 
better your movies will be, right 
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from your first reel. So get a 
Filmo, precision-built by the 
makers of Hollywood’s preferred 
studio equipment. Drop-in load- 
ing and other ingenious features 
make Filmos easy to use. Just 
sight, pressa button, and what you 
see, you get—in beautiful full color 
or in sparkling black-and-white. 


Register now with your B&H 
dealer, so you'll be on his pre- 
ferred list when improved Filmo 
Cameras and Filmosound and 
silent Projectors are available. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 


For fine movies at low cost—the improved Filmo 
“Companion,” an 
Other models, 8mm and 16mm., for every need. 


8mm. all-purpose camera. 
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| 7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 ‘ 
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nut oil, sugar and cigars. An excise tax 
was slapped on coconut oil, whether proc- 
essed in the United States or the Philip- 
pines. 

Independence Act. These pressure 
groups really showed their power, how- 
ever, when the Philippine Independence 
Act was passed in 1934. It provided that, 
in 1941, 5 per cent of the established tar- 
iff rates should be imposed on all imports 
from the Islands, with the impost increas- 
ing by 5 per cent each year, reaching 25 
per cent in 1946. With independence on 
July 4, 1946, full tariff payments are re- 
quired. After a one-year trial at 5 per 
cent of the full tariff in 1941, the Filipinos 
found payment so onerous that Congress 
relieved them of it for 1942. The action 
was made meaningless, however, by the 
Japanese invasion. 

The fear of those close to the situation 
is that, if full American tariff rates are 
charged, the Islands will lose most of their 
American markets. And it was noticed 
that they had little success in finding mar- 
kets elsewhere in the prewar years of the 
transition period. 

At full tariff rates. The economists 
take the three most important Philippine 
Island exports, and estimate that, at full 
tariff rates, the situation would work this 
way: 

Sugar in 1940 was 30 per cent of the 
Islands’ exports and supported 2,000,000 
of thg Philippines’ 17,000,000 people. As 
things now stand, Cuban sugar enters the 
United States at 20 per cent less than the 
established tariff rate, which the Filipinos 
would have to pay in full. Cuban and do- 
mestic producers would be in a position 
to supply the entire United States mar- 
ket. 

Copra and coconut oil. Coconut prod- 
ucts are 16 per cent of Philippine exports 
and support 4,000,000 people. The excise 
tax on coconut oil is greater than the tar- 
iff on that product’s competitors—palm- 
kernel oil from British Africa and babassu 
oil from Brazil. lt is feared that cost dif- 
ferential would be a controlling factor with 
American soapmakers, and that the Islands 
would have to sell their copra in Europe 
for whatever it might bring. 

Hemp. Manila fiber would continue 
duty free. Cordage would be subject to 
full tariff rates. The hemp and cordage 
industry produces 9 per cent of exports 
and supports 2,500,000 people. 

Other products would pay full rates 
and lose their preferred position in the 
American market. 

Mineral resources. The Islands are rich 
in mineral deposits, only partially devel- 
oped. And development awaits markets. 

There is gold. Some $38,000,000 worth 
was sent to the United States in 1940, 
but the Japanese have stripped the mines 
of their equipment and flooded some of 
them. 

There also is iron ore, but there is al- 
most no coal for processing it. Iron-ore 
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production ran around $2,500,000 in pre- 
war, and was sold mostly to Japan. 

There are rich copper resources. The 
Japanese were customers for this metal 
before the war and increased production 
during the occupation. 

The mineral industry, as a whole, pro- 
vided $46,000,000 worth of exports—92 
per cent of the total in gold—in 1940. The 
industry gives direct employment to 40,- 
000 Filipinos. 

The economists look at all this—the 
mills, the mines, the tariff difficulties—and 
conclude that a free Philippines is in for a 
definite reduction in its prewar scale of 
living. There is little inducement in this 
outlook for rebuilding the wrecked indus- 
trial facilities. 

Remedy. But leading Filipinos, still in- 
stent upon independence, have a rem- 
edy. They want freedom, and a 20-year 
extension of free trade. If American mar- 
kets could be maintained for such a pe- 
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EXPORTING MANILA HEMP 
Could all trade barriers be lifted? 


tiod, the cost of rebuilding the mills could 
be amortized, and the principal obstacle 
to the success of the Philippines under a 
free Government would be removed. 

The tariff relationship of the United 
States and the Philippines is a question for 
Congress to decide. Congress is highly 
sympathetic toward the Islands. It can 
be expected to pass a generous war dam- 
age bill. But, when it gets to details of 
tariff making, the dairy group, domestic 
sigar producers, groups with a financial 
interest in Cuban sugar and others can be 
expected to make their power felt again. 

All in all, a combination of political, 
economic and wartime factors makes the 
outlook for the Islands a dismal one. In 
some circles, efforts are being made to im- 
press this upon the Filipino leaders, with 
aview to postponing freedom, but without 
success. As things stand, it appears that 
the independence schedule will be fol- 
lowed, that the Philippines will be freed 
16 months hence, and make their start as 
a new nation under extremely difficult 
circumstances. 
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Need Figure Work Experts? 














It is a proven fact that on a Fridén 
Calculator anyone in your office can be- 
come a Figure Work Expert after only 15 
minutes of instruction on any specific 
problem. Contact your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regard- 
ing these Calculators which are AVAIL- 
ABLE, when applications for delivery have 


been approved by War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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IN HARD-HITTING B-29’s, the 
Army’s long-range, high-altitude 
bombers, Fiberglas Aircraft Insula- 
tion is adding to the comfort and 
efficiency of crewmen. Made of fine 
fibers of glass interlaced in soft, 
fleecy blankets, Fiberglas provides 
efficient acoustical and thermal in- 
sulation. And it is so light that 20 
sq. ft. (one-inch thick) weigh less 
than a pound. Because it is incom- 
bustible and highly moisture-resist- 
ant, inorganic Fiberglas retains its 
insulating efficiency. 

















COLD STORAGE ROOMS aboard ship — as 
in warehouses, locker plants, other estab- 
lishments ashore—are efficient and eco- 
nomical to operate when insulated with 
Fiberglas Thermal Insulating Materials. 
In addition to having very low heat con- 
ductivity, Fiberglas offers all the advan- 
tages of an inorganic material. This light- 
weight insulation resists moisture, is odor- 
less and absorbs no odors, and affords no 
sustenance for vermin, 


PORTABLE WATER TANKS, used by our 


Armed Forces in the Pacific theater, are 


. made of Coated Fiberglas* Cloth—an all- 
* glass fabric coated with synthetic rubbers 
®,; and other compounds. Being glass and in- 


organic, Fiberglas Cloth is resistant to mois- 
ture, the action of mold and fungus growths, 
other causes of rot and decay. It also 


‘N possesses great tensile strength and dimen- 


sional stability. These and other properties 
make Fiberglas Cloth an ideal base fabric 
for various coatings. 








HIGH-PROOF ALCOHOL for the 


synthetic rubber program... 
100-octane gasoline for our fight- 
er planes ... other chemical 
products critically needed for 
the war effort ... are being pro- 
duced faster or more economi- 
cally due to Fiberglas Tower 
Packing. Light in weight and 
possessed of both great surface 
area and large free volume, 
Fiberglas has brought new effi- 
ciency to distillation, fractiona- 
tion, many other chemical and 
process operations. 























@ In practically every phase of the war effort, Fiberglas is helping 
American industry do many jobs better, faster, more economically. 
Industrial engineers and designers have already found thousands of 
applications for Fiberglas products and new uses are being con- 


stantly developed. 


For more information regarding this versatile material and its appli- 
cations, write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 1805 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. - 
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DELICE 


Keep this in mind, now that a squeeze on civilian industry is growing..... 
The squeeze should end rather quickly; should move out of its more acute 
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“7 phase soon after German war ends, as it may by or before midyear. 

eal Man-power problems then will ease. It is expected that 3,000,000 persons 

are will lose jobs or be demobilized from service within 6 months of German war end. 
* Raw materials will become more plentiful in a very short time. 

pte: Spot authorization of civilian durable goods output will be expanded; will 
\ois- open the way to civilian goods output on a growing scale. Present WPB shut-off 
_ order on steel for authorized civilian goods output would quickly be removed. 
ses Textile industry controls, diverting wool, cotton, rayon to production of 
ties specific products, then could be broadened or removed. Order takes effect May l. 
ae It could end not so many weeks or months after that time. 

“a The big uncertain factor in the situation is this: 

White House may go along with the Army-Navy idea of concentrating output 
for the Japanese war in months just after German war ends, the idea of getting 
all that can be gotten while the getting is good before the public tires. 

Then, when needs were met, the plug would be pulled and industry and the 
country could enjoy a debacle of unemployment and dislocation. 

That is one approach. It could be followed, but probably will not. There 
will be too many pressures in Congress and in industry to try to get an orderly 
transition from a two-war to a one-war economy, to get set for the adjustment to 
a strictly civilian economy that will follow the Japanese war end. 

First faint signs of a reaction to the military are appearing now. 

James Byrnes is acting to require justification for Army food demands. 

WPB is questioning Army policies that threaten to strip some industries | all 
supplying civilians to meet unexplained short-term military demands. 

ODT's Monroe Johnson is resisting policies that would deny railroads much 
badly needed equipment at a time when military demands on the roads are stepped 
up. Railroads, as a result, may get more of the steel they were promised. 

The military went to town after the December setback, skyrocketing demands 
for everything in sight. They may have overplayed their hand. 

We give you the reconversion picture on page 13 and on page 45. 

e There is growing official concern over the outlook for price inflation, 








over the pressures created by the vast money supply and limited supply of goods. 

OPA's Chester Bowles is joining Federal Reserve's Marriner Eccles, Treas- 
ury's Henry Morgenthau in offering plans to check price rises. 

List of proposed actions now includes theSe..... 

Special tax of 90 per cent on wartime capital gains. It didn't click. 

Extension to 18 or 24 months of the time before a capital gain is treated 
as a long-term gain subject to maximum 25 per cent tax rate. Present period is 6 
months. Congress is not yet interested in this idea, but may get interested. 

New curbs on loans for purchase of real estate, farm and city. That is 
talked about, but there is no sign now that it is to be acted upon. 

Control of commercial rents. Congress is not yet sold on need for this 
control, but pressure from renters is growing. OPA may yet get power to act. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Yet, all of these official proposals for tightening inflation controls deal 
only with surface manifestations of the problem. They seek to deal with the 
inflation symptoms, not with the cause, not with the vast supply of money in the 
hands of the public, not with problems of quick reconversion needed to get pro- 
duction of goods that will satisfy the pent-up demands of people with money. 

Odds are that a measure of price inflation lies ahead. 


Retailers and wholesalers face a new Squeeze in the interest of inflation 
control, in the interest of a stable level of prices for consumer goods. 

Thus: OPA is prepared to order that wholesale and retail profit margins be 
narrowed to absorb price increases being given to manufacturers to cover cost 
increases due to wage rises and raw material price increases. 

There is an outcry against this action. There is fear that this is just the 
first sign that postwar price controls will aim at narrower profit margins. It 
is far from certain, however, that Congress will do anything about it. 








In the tax field.....AS things are working out among tax planners: 

Bigger annual depreciation allowances, suggested by Hopkins-Byrnes, appear 
improbable of acceptance by Congress until after the war, if then. Treasury is 
balking; is fearful of abuse, of overbuying; is insisting that any change in the 
current practice be very carefully hedged about, maybe confined to new concerns. 

Excess-profits tax specific exemption is likely to be increased from the 
present $10,000 to $25,000, effective on 1945 income, if German war ends soon. 

Excess-profits tax refund bonds will be made partly negotiable. 

Carry-back of net operating loss is likely to be made applicable currently. 

Those are changes that may be made this year, affecting 1945 income. They 
are the only changes to look for effective on current income. Even they may not 
be made if German war extends beyond midyear. Emphasis is to be on a speed-up 
of tax refunds as a means of providing capital for reconversion for companies 
that may need it. This means that carry-back provisions of present law are to 
take on added importance as a practical consideration. 

And: It is probable that the unused excess-profits credit, when it is made 
available for current use, will provide the bulk of finarrial aid. 











In other fields now getting attention..... 

Gold backing of the dollar is being reduced by Congress from 40 per cent tc 
25 per cent without much argument. But: Congress at the same time probably will: 
(1) end present authority to print $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks; (2) end Federal 
Reserve power to issue Federal Reserve Bank notes with no gold backing. 

International Monetary Fund plus a World Bank will be reported out of the 
House Banking Committee without any real change. Big fight to divide these two 
plans and to limit the Monetary Fund operation will be made in the Senate. 

Lend-Lease, as amended, still will permit deals involving postwar delivery 
of goods. A year's extension will permit contracts entered into up to June 30, 
1946, to be fulfilled anytime before June 30, 1949. But: President will find it 
necessary to require countries getting Lend-Lease aid to pay something for the 
goods delivered after war ends. The price will be determined by agreement. 











Official view of the postwar construction boom ahead is very optimistic. 

The official estimates of new building suggest a peak to be reached by 1949, 
with the boom continuing through 1952 or 1953. Estimates are these: 

Total new building will, at 1940 prices, pass $12,000,000,000 a year. 

Residential building, farm and nonfarm, will account for $5,000,000,000; 
commercial and industrial will exceed $2,000,000,000; highways, $1,500,000,000. 

New building will exceed any prewar year; will reach a level as high as in 
the peak year of war construction; will provide 2,000,000 or more jobs on the 
sites and double that number in related industries. It's an optimistic picture. 
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When it comes to safety, strength, long life, all- 
round usefulness... you can’t beat steel. This is truer 
today than ever. War research has produced improved 
steels, many of them developed in United States Steel 
laboratories. Someday these better steels will serve 
you well in cooking utensils, vacuum cleaners, stoves, 
automobiles. When you buy such things, be sure to 
look for the U-S’S Label. It’s the sign of good steel. 


MORE NURSES NEEDED! Al! women can help! Write Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Washingion 25, D, C. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 


STEEL COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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- BEHIND MEXICO’S WARTIME BOOM: 
CONTRAST OF LUXURY AND WANT 
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The war is having a slighter effect than 
might be expected on life in Mexico. This 
is the impression brought back by U.S. and 
Latin-American delegates to the Inter- 
American Conference who saw in Mexico 
many types of goods unavailable in their 
own countries. Because many of the ar- 
ticles came from the U.S., Latin dele- 
gates feel they should come to the San 
Francisco Conference with a sheaf of ap- 
plications for the U.S. products they found 
in Mexico. 

Goods of many kinds are available in 
Mexico City. New cars, electric washers, 
refrigerators, radios, heaters, cooking stoves 
can be found in almost any business street. 
Fountain pens are being received regu- 
larly, while their U.S. manufacturers run 
advertisements in this country explaining 
why they are not to be had here. Shirts 
and other textiles still are available. 
Steaks are thick and tender. Cigarettes can 
be purchased by the carton. Prewar-qual- 
ity liquors fill store shelves. 

On the coasts, gasoline is available for 
all-day fishing trips. Prewar canvas can 
be bought. So can silk dresses. 

One explanation for this seeming 
plenty is that, in Mexico, consumer de- 
mand is much smaller than in the U.S. 
Goods do not move nearly so rapidly. No 
price controls exist on luxuries, which 
have risen in price as the supply has de- 
clined. But these rising prices have checked 
demand. 

Another reason for the supply of goods 
in Mexico is that some American indus- 
trialists have favored exports to that 
country because shipping problems have 
been minor compared with those of oth- 
er countries, which have been unable to 
take delivery of their allocations. 

Also, some U.S. manufacturers have 
favored the export market at the expense 
of the domestic market in order to hold 
their foreign trade and to get higher prices. 
Fountain-pen manufacturers, for example, 
are trying to keep Argentina from develop- 
ing a market for a new-style pen that does 
not leak at high altitudes. Thus, many 
types of goods still may be found in Mex- 
ico that have vanished from U.S. stores. 

The hitch in most of this is the price. 
American goods in Mexico cost at least 50 
per cent more than in this country. This 
means these goods are available to only a 


60 


small top layer of rich Mexicans and for- 
eign tourists, of whom some 200,000 vis- 
ited Mexico City last year. 

It is these people who can pay $4,500 
for a $1,800 1942-model American car. It 
is they who bid tickets to the bullfights to 
$36 on the black market. These people fil] 





—Wide World 
A MEXICAN COUNTS CENTAVOS 
. . - few can afford the high prices 


the Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico 
City’s magnificent racetrack, by the thou- 
sands three times a week. They vacation in 
Acapulco, Mexico’s “Hawaii,” 75 minutes 
by air from the capital, or week-end in 
Cuernavaca, a fashionable resort. 

Below this crust of wealthy Mexicans 
and foreigners lies the great multitude of 
average Mexicans. Their normally low in- 
comes now are squeezed by an almost un- 
checked inflation. Below-average crops and 
reduced supplies have made living a day- 
to-day hazard for most of these 20,000,000 
people. The lucky ones are accepted for 
work on U.S. railroads and farms, or live 
on the soil and grow their own food. Even 
these often are tided over hard times by 
landlords or by bank loans that now are 
widely in default. 

The veneer of plenty seen by visiting 
foreigners therefore is misleading. The 
price of plenty is beyond the reach of the 
normal Mexican. Only foreigners, wealthy 
Mexican landowners, industrialists and 
some Government officials guilty of ac- 
cepting “mordida,” or graft, can buy goods 
freely. They are not suffering from the 
war. It is the laborers, peons and small 
farmers who are being squeezed. 
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The grass IS greener in our yard 











ATURALLY! Because the Southland is rich in 
1 N fertile soil and sunny skies and warm rainfall. 

Most of the South has a growing season of six 
months or longer. It also has nearly two-thirds of 
all the nation’s land with annual rainfall of 40 
inches or more! 

There’s “greener grass,” too, for industry and 
commerce in the South... unlimited natural re- 
sources... steady, intelligent labor . . . every favor- 
able condition for growth and prosperity. 


And just as the Southern Railway System measures 
up to its great transportation assignment in the 
war, so will it be ready to meet the expanding 
post-war needs of the South— where the grass IS 
greener. 

We believe it’s time now... to “Look Ahead — 
Look South!” 


Erneet E. Rovers 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














EATING IN certs 
more work OUT 


When workers stay in for lunch, 
they’re back on the job sooner 
. - . relaxed, refreshed, better 
able to do more the rest of the 
day. That’s the experience of 
many plants where they’re 
turning out more work faster 
--.and it’s in plants like these 
that you so often find food serv- 
ice facilities planned by PIX. 


PIX engineers have a wide 
background in solving prob- 
lems in mass feeding. They can 
help you regardless of the 
number to be fed, or the size 
of your budget. 

Send for booklet PC 7 on 
Cafeterias, CW 7 on Portable 
Food Bars, or SB 7 on Rolling 
Snack Bars. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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[: BUSY: AMERICA EATS WHERE iT “WORKS 


_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


William H. Davis is changing from 
one governmental hot spot to another. 
Mr. Davis is the new Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. In that office he will 
have final say on touchy and highly con- 
troversial wage and price questions, both 
now and in the difficult period of swinging 
industry from war to peace. 

Heading his way in the immediate fu- 
ture is another row with John L. Lewis, 
who is demanding more pay for his Unit- 
ed Mine Workers. Mr. 
Lewis have collided before, when the for- 
mer was Chairman of the War Labor 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


_ Board, the assignment he now is relin- 
quishing. Altogether, Mr. Davis’s powers 


and future decisions are of such impor- 
tance to businessmen, workers and all who 
buy and sell that indications of the shape 
they will take are equally important. 
There are a number of such indications. 
Wages. Mr. Davis is a coauthor of the 
“little steel” formula on which the wages 
paid to workmen now are based. It was in- 


tended to hold wages at non-inflationary 


levels. But he also is coauthor of the device 
by which it has become possible to obtain 
pay rises. This is the practice of awarding 
fringe increases—extra pay for night work, 
longer vacations with pay, compensation 
for special tools and clothing, premium 
pay for overtime. Such raises 
worker more pay to take home, without 
increasing the basic hourly rates on which 
the “little steel” formula rests. 

Mr. Davis was in controversy with his 
predecessor, Fred M. Vinson, on how far 
these fringe raises could go. Mr. Vinson 
was opposed to any increases that would 
result in price rises. Mr. Davis was some- 
what less concerned about that point. 

As Labor Board Chairman, Mr. Davis 
apparently thought wage ceilings should 
be elastic. He is expected to follow the 
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Investigate Rectigraph, the modern ma- 
chine for BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, payrolls, layouts, photos, 


etc. made speedily and economically —in 


"amy quantity. Saves time and manpower. 


Rectigraph requires no darkroom. Easy 
to install. Simple to operate, 


Write for complete details 


THE HALOID CO., 277 Haloid St. 
/ Rochester 3, N. Y. 
















“When You 
Need Fence 









OFFICES IN 
ALL MAJOR CITIES 
LOOK IN PHONE BOOK 


Anchor Chain Link Fence says ‘Keep 
Out” in any language... controls traffic 
in and out of your plant . . . shuts out 
trespassers and troublemakers ... pro- 
tects outdoor storage. Exclusive “drive 
anchors” hold Anchor Fence permanently 
erect and in line in any soil or weather, 
yet it can be moved without loss to 
another location. On any fence problem, 
including relocating, realigning, repair- 
ing or painting your present fence, call 
one of our 16 offices (look in phone book). 
For illustrated Industrial Fence Catalog, 
write any of our 8 factories: Anchor Post 
Fence Co., 6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 
24, Md.; 1505 Gentry St., Houston, Tex.; 
616 S. Anderson St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


On Any Fencing Problem Call Anchor 
NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 


—_ 
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EVEN THE SOIL is going through a war-time speed up—to 

produce more and better food for a war-torn world. Al- 

P ready, parts of Europe’s overworked earth are growing 

crops faster, and with extra nutrients—thanks to wonder- 

H OW M uch Li) working fertilizers. Outstanding among these soil-enrichers 
is superphosphate, extracted from Florida phosphate rock 

—with a helping hand from “Air at Work” all along the 


To Ma ke These line. Lets see how it’s done:— 


Ground phosphate rock is transported cleanly, econom- 

ically to the first process by the air route—a pneumatic 

is k “F rti| ra conveyor. Meanwhile, acid to be mixed with the phos- 

OC S e | e 5 phate must first be diluted. That means intense heat—so 

giant Sturtevant Fans blow into the acid—cooling it and , 
speeding production. Next, in a settling den, a Sturtevant 
Fan—specially protected to withstand the toxic gases— 
whisks them out of the plant air, sends them to a reclaim- 
ing tower. Again, in the final pulverizing operations, 
Sturtevant Dust Collectors clear the air of escaping par- 
ticles, salvage them for shipment. All told, it takes over 
6 tons of air for every ton of superphosphate produced. 






















Sturtevant Silentvane Fan used 
in processing phosphate rack into 
fertilizer—a process developed by 
Dorr Company of New York. 
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SPEEDING AND IMPROVING your own production—even cut- 
ting costs—is the challenge of engineered air that you can’t 
afford to overlook. Why not evaluate this powerful process- 
ing tool with the help of a Sturtevant Engineer. He is ready 
now to show your post-war planning committee how to 
ventilate, heat, air condition, convey, control dust and 
fumes, or burn fuel more economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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WALL STREET 


Banking: U. S. A. 
Despite the role American banks 
play in the national economy—in both 





war and peace—their actual operations | 


are little understood by the average 
citizen. This, in spite of the fact that 
since 1941 more Americans than ever 
before have passed through the lobbies 
and up to the counters, booming de- 
posits, buying war bonds and, in short, 
using banking facilities on an increasing 
scale. To bring this important financial 


facet into proper focus, the nationwide | 


investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just issued 
a comprehensive survey of this subject. 
Title: “Banks—1945.” 


“BanKs—1945” reveals the outstand- | 


ing job the nation’s banks have done in 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


“BANKS—1945": 1 Their task i is pabeneneentel 





helping to finance America at war: goes 
on to reveal the total resources of 150 
banks, covered in the survey, increased 
by 18% during the past year. Through 
1944, the banks continued to invest in 
Government bonds, reaching a new 
high in liquidity in assets. Unbiased 
and factual, this survey does not fail to 
reveal attendant problems: supplying 
business with new capital to meet post- 
war demands, expansion of small-loan 
policies to round out service to small 
enterprise, tax problems, etc. Other 
interesting and pertinent subjects cov- 
ered: “Tomorrow’s Housing and the 
Banks”; “World Business and the 
Banks”; and “A Trend Toward Decen- 
tralization.” 

In addition “BanKs—1945” supplies 
potential investors with facts necessary 
to judge investment possibilities. The 
usual request is all that is needed to 
bring a copy of “Banxs—1945.”* Based 
on one of M L, P, F & B’s basic policies 
(Investigate then Invest) readers will 
find this survey a frank and interesting 
discussion of a subject directly related 
to the future of the nation and every 
citizen. 

*Address requests for ‘‘BANKS—1945”’ to Merrill 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





same view in his new post. Thus, the out- 
look is for a somewhat less vigorous insist- 
ence on holding the wage line. 

Prices. Mr. Davis’s work in WLB was 
more involved with wages than prices. But 
his attitude on price increases forced by 
fringe wage concessions would indicate 
that he has no objection to some narrow 
elasticity in the price line. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Lewis. With his 
fringe device, Mr. Davis provided Mr. 
Lewis with one mechanism the latter is 
using in seeking more pay for his miners. 
However, he has not specifically approved 
the basis of another Lewis demand, the 
payment of royalties on coal mined, just 
as royalties now are paid to the American 
Federation of Musicians on recordings 
made by its members. The miners un- 
doubtedly will get some pay improvements 
from Mr. Davis, but some of their de- 
mands are considered excessive, and a duel 
between two resourceful and strong-willed 
individuals is inevitable, 

Reconversion controls. Mr. Davis be- 
lieves strongly in carrying price and wage 
controls far into the period of reconver- 
sion. He would go along cautiously, test- 
ing the need for controls in the light of 
experience. But, as work hours shorten 
with the subsidence of war production, 
he favors increasing hourly rates, so that 
the workers’ weekly take-home pay is not 
cut too drastically. High wages and low 
prices is his goal. 

Mr. Davis personally. Mr. Davis is 
an aggressive but friendly individual to 
whom hard work is almost a hobby, A 
highly successful patent attorney with a 
long list of big-money clients, he became 
interested in arbitrating labor disputes, 
and getting employers and workers to- 
gether to straighten out their differences 
became an avocation with him, In this, 
he also was highly successful. A man of 
much tact and patience, Mr. Davis was 
quick to spot and broaden areas of agree- 
ment. When Allis-Chalmers employes had 
been on strike for 75 days in 1941, he 
brought them into agreement in 22 hours. 
This attracted national attention, and 
soon afterward he was appointed to the 
National Defense Mediation Board, which 
later became the War Labor Board. 

It is typical of him that, the day after 
the Allis-Chalmers settlement, he was argu- 
ing a patent case before the Supreme Court. 

Although rooted in big business, Mr. 
Davis holds liberal views on labor’s rights, 
and is a staunch believer in unionism. He 
has amazed congressional committees with 
his blunt opposition to legislation restrict- 
ing the rights of labor. 

With Mr. Davis, a hobby has developed 
into a succession of Government posts that 
require all his time and attention. He 
wanted to leave WLB at the first of this 
year and return to his law practice. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dissuaded him. Now he is 
in a job that will run beyond the dura- 


tion. He is reconciled to it. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


did not sheep here! 


. » » but no doubt he would 
have, had the Parker House 
been established in those early 
days. Actually, for 89 years 
most of the world’s celebrities 
have been guests at the Parker 
House while in Boston. How- 
ever, to us, every guest is a 
celebrity , . . All we ask is 
that you secure advance reserva- 
tions and cancel them should your 
trip be called off or postponed. 





Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 





























OLD-FASHIONED 


When a fellow has supple 
thumbs like these! They denote 
impulsiveness ... their owner’s 
apt to put in double the quantity 
of rum. That’s not good practice 
—even with so delicious a rum 
as Myers’s Jamaica, 97 Proof. So 
play safe. Always guide supple 
thumbs—with a Myers’s recipe.* 


*Free Myers’s recipe book. Write 
to R. U. Delapenha & Co., Sole 
Distributor in the U. S. A., 57 
Laight St., Dept. US-3, New 
York 13, N. Y. 


Remember— 
For Best Results The Rum Must Be 
MYERS’S 
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Loads for a Landing on Nippon 


Into the spacious hold of the Packet will go lethal cargoes 
—destination Japan. Guns, light tanks, shells, trucks or 
paratroopers; material and men for victory in the Pacific 
will be airborne in the Army’s “‘flying boxcar,”’ the new 
cargo carrier designed by Fairchild and built by Fairchild 
and North American Aviation. 


The Packet, first airplane produced specifically for 
cargo transport, can carry up to nine tons. Its range, with 
lighter loads, is more than 3,500 miles. 


Forty-two paratroopers with full equipment can be 
“delivered” through two jump doors in the stern, clear of 
any obstruction. An ingenious device sends equipment 


az FAIRCHILD 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. I. 


BUY U. S. WAR 


ENGINE 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. 





Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. e 


parachuting through special doors in the belly, simul- 
taneously with each paratrooper’s jump. 


The Packet is loaded with extreme ease. Its fuselage 
floor is level and at standard truck-floor height. Cargo 
capacity is 2,312 cubic feet—about 88 per cent of the! 
capacity of a standard railroad boxcar. 


This all-metal, twin-engine, flying boxcar possesses 
characteristics inherent in all Fairchild products, “the 
touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.”” With but 
minor modifications it will become an efficient and profit- 
able carrier of cargo in peacetime commerce, the flying 
boxcar of the new air age. 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


AND 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


A:RPLANE CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Ys; 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 














A fair question— 
a simple answer 





HY do so many pipe smokers, 
Weonce they try Brindley’s Mix- 
ture,smoke it forever after? Because 
it’s indescribably different. We 
think you'll like it. 

1% oz. « « « © 15% 


134 oz . 6 « 25¢ 34 oz « « « 50¢ 
8 oz.. « « « $1.10 16 oz. . . « $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


> On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 








Never before such FAST, EASY | 


FILING! _ 






OLD-STYLE FOLDERS 
Above: Pendaflex SLUMP AND SAG 


frame and folders, 
showing how they 
hang upright in file 
drawer. 


Oxford 


New style filing folder 


1 NO NEW  CABI- 
NETS—simple frame 
fits in file drawer 


Reduces filing time and folders HANG in 
20% — transforms file. Eliminates most 
filing from laborious misfiling. 

searching to instant *Reg. U.S. 

visible reference. Pat. Off. 


Distributed by ening stationers 


A product af 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
New York BROOKLYN _ St. Louis 


Specialists in filing supplies—filing folders, filing 
guides, index cards, expanding envelopes and 
file pockets, fiberboard files. 











“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Oif 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Government by Opinion Polls? 


Sir:—The English-speaking peoples have 
made no new departure in government 
for the past 150 years. 

Now that we are entering a period 
fraught with almost countless problems, 
both economic and political, at home and 
abroad, would it not be helpful if the 
principles of public opinion polls were ap- 
plied to determining the policies of all 
English-speaking governments? 

It wauld manifestly be impossible to 
poll the entire public, but the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and Britain could 
easily poll all elective officials—state, 
county and municipal—every week on 
the questions deemed of most vital im- 
portance at that moment. 

The results of these polls would not be 
binding on our national governments, but 
the tabulated totals would give a valu- 
able cross section of public opinion if only 
elective officials were included, and ap- 
pointive officials and bureaucrats disre- 
garded. 

Adding the complete list of officials 
chosen by popular vote to our national 


_ councils would give us a sort of wise men’s 


meeting for all English-speaking nations, 
which will inevitably stand or fall to- 
gether, and should meet postwar prob- 
lems with the same splendid unity which 
they have achieved in the conduct of 
the war. 

Seattle, Wash. B. L. McCutiovcH 


*¢ ¢ @ 


Problem of Army‘’s Older Men 


Sir:—We men in the Army nearing 40 
years of age are having our postwar prob- 
lem now. Will the War Department soon 
release us as it did those over 38 in 1943? 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. A.M. 


* * * 
The Constitution vs. a Labor Draft 
Sir:—The Constitution of the U.S 


guarantees citizens against being subject 
ed to “involuntary servitude.” 

The recently discussed legislation, still 
in Congress, calls for just such involun- 
tary servitude under such offensive appel- 
lations as “work or fight” and “work or 
jail.” The American spirit is not yet dead, 
as the would-be dictators will discover in 
time. 

Philadelphia, Pa. HawtTHorne WINNER 
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© There is always asincere welcome 
awaiting you at The Biltmore... 
a desire to see that you are com- 
fortable and your stay enjoy- 
able. Everything that makes The 
Biltmore a fine hotel—is  sin- 
cerely yours. 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dinner and Supper Dancing 


THE 
BILTMORE 


MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Member: REALTY HOTELS, Inc., N.Y. 
DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President 
FRANK W. REGAN, Vice Pres. and Manager 


Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal 














What’s more fun than fire-fighting? 
Right!...a Toro’s more exciting! 














TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Who's Who on the'Century” 


... calling the roll aboard the flagship 
= of New York Central’s warfime fleet 


en 





Ticket Team 


New York Central and Pullman Conductors ait 
collect tickets together. Yet that’s the least 
of their jobs. Former is responsible for 
operation of the train, while the latter’s 
exacting task is to make passengers 

as comfortable as possible under _---* 
wartime conditions. ee 
















— eA a gona “Key” Man } 
a 3 With thousands of pro- 






duction executives riding 
the Century, the Secretary 
types many a war- 
important letter or docu- 
ment. He also registers 
passengers so as to reach 
them quickly if telegrams 
arrive en route. 











Commissary 
Commander 


Your Steward holds a 
difficult post. He strives 
to maintain food and 
service standards despjte 
/ rationing and the fact 
) that many experienced 
cooks and waiters have 
changed their New York 
Central uniforms for 
Uncle Sam’s. 
gs 


























The Press of War 


Sudden errands of war 

often allow little time = 
for packing, and may i 
last —— — ex- { 
pected. So the services 

of the Valet on the 20th Wh, 
Century Limited in 
pressing and repairing 
clothes are most helpful 
in these hectic days. 













Rear Guard 


The Rear Brakeman is 
the train’s “rear guard.” 
Among his duties is 
checking with signal 
tower men, station 
agents and other 
\ i railroaders along the 
route. They inspect each 
car as it speeds past, 
then signal a safety 
report to him. 





Time for Dinner , : 


Today, busy execu- 
tives count meals 
en route among the 
few they have time 
to enjoy. Chefs, 
kitchen staffs and 
New York Central's 
Commissary Depart- 
ment do their utmost 
to see that those 
meals are enjoyed. 





























First Aid to 
First-Timers 


War has brought many 
“first-timers” to the 
railroads. Porter shows 
each the air-conditioning 
regulator, clothes closets, 
disappearing bed and 
toilette facilities, and 
other new comforts that 
foreshadow the “Trains 
of Tomorrow.” 





HESE are the men you see. But up 
ahead, the engineer and fireman 
handle your train with smooth efficiency. The baggage 
man and mail car crew care for their important cargoes. 
And all along the line are dispatchers, signalmen, track 
maintainers, shop workers and many others . . . each 
helping to man New York Central’s fleet of some 800 
passenger trains a day. 
— ‘a With fellow railroaders of America, they’re learning 
new efficiencies from the wartime task of moving the 
N Y, k C T { greatest traffic in history. And tomorrow, they'll apply 
ew or en rd those lessons to bring you still finer travel aboard 


America’s post-war trains. 


» BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 














Hashington Wusper: 





Food Hoarding by Military? . . . Mr. Biddle’s Silence 
On Veterans’ Job Rights . . . U.S. Snub to China Reds 


It turns out that Mr. Roosevelt, in an 
expansive mood at Yalta, agreed to 
provide ships to carry food for relief 
of Europe on a scale that has threat- 
ened to force further drastic cuts in 
U.S. rations of meats, sugar and fats. 
Herbert Lehman’s UNRRA and the 
U.S. Army came in with the Yalta di- 
rective and demanded immense new 
supplies of food to ship abroad. 


x * & 


Marvin Jones, War Food Administra- 
tor, is the official who stood up and in- 
formed the White House, through 
James Byrnes, that the supply of food 
in U.S. is not limitless. Mr. Jones has 
pointed out that there is a vast food 
stock pile built up in Britain on a 
Lend-Lease basis that could, in part, 
be diverted to Europe. 


x * * 


In some combat areas, including Italy, 
there is a 50 per cent overissue of food 
by the Army for use of local troop 
units, which accounts in part for the 
size of military demand for food. At 
the same time, the Army-Navy are 
adding to their already huge food 
stock piles instead of starting to eat 
into them. 


xx 


Josef Stalin is jolting Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt a bit by the swift 
moves he has made to take control in 
Rumania and to give Transylvania 
back to that country. It had been pre- 
sumed after Yalta that moves in this 
field would be made only after con- 
sultation with U.S. and Britain. 


x* * 


Dr. Isaiah Bowman, geopolitician and 
president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, as well as a backstage presiden- 
tial adviser, is credited with being the 
person who sold President Roosevelt 
the conviction that military power is 
the one thing that gives a nation in- 
fluence whether in peacetime or war- 
time. Mr. Roosevelt is going along 
strongly with the idea that military 
power, not good example or moral 


68 


force or economic policy, offers the 
best basis for running the world. 


xk tk 


Chiang Kai-shek is being given as- 
surances that the U.S. will not give 
arms and other aid to the Chinese Com- 
munist armies that will be in a position 
to join up with U.S. forces if there is 
an invasion of the China coast. Ameri- 
ca is being committed to play along 
with the Chungking Government. 


x * * 


Mackenzie King, Canada’s Prime 
Minister, visited Mr. Roosevelt to get 
filled in on plans for the coming San 
Francisco meeting to shape a consti- 
tution for a new world league and to 
be informed on the U. S. view of issues 
that will arise at a pre-San Francisco 
meeting of British Empire countries. 
Canada often inclines to the U.S. 
view on Empire issues. 


x * * 


Edward Stettinius, Secretary of State, 
is serving as “front man’ for this coun- 
try in foreign relations, but is jump- 
ing around so much and is so busy 
with details that he is not exercising 
great influence in shaping actual polli- 
cy or in translating policy into action. 


xk * 


High officials who have objected to 
any irreverent references to Japan’s 
Hirohito and who insist upon avoid- 
ing any air blasting of Hirohito’s pal- 
ace are beginning to find their attitude 
questioned, so that Japan’s Emperor 
may yet be subject to critical refer- 
ences by the American Government or 
even to a little bombing. 


xk * 


Francis Biddle, Attorney General, has 
balked at giving his opinion on the 
meaning of language in the Selective 
Service Act that guarantees re-em- 
ployment for veterans. Inside view is 
that Mr. Biddle does not want to give 
an opinion that would offend veterans, 
if it leaned one way, or unions that 
object to veterans’ being able to take 


jobs of union members with greater 
seniority, if it leaned the other way. 


x * *& 


James Byrnes, although desiring to 
step out at the end of the German war, 
has been persuaded to continue to 
serve as Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion until after the 
Japanese war. Mr. Byrnes is begin- 
ning to show first signs of willingness 
to question military demands for 
goods. If military demands are fully 
met, civilians will face a real squeeze. 


x * *& 


Argentina is meeting only about half 
of British demands for meat from her 
so that there is only a remote chance 
that anything now will be done to of- 
fend that country and to take a chance 
on further reduction of shipments of 
néeded foodstuffs. 


x * k 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, head of 
the Veterans’ Administration, is begin- 
ning to be under official fire on the in- 
side for what is described as lack of 
a comprehensive plan to deal with the 
re-employment of veterans who will 
be discharged after German war ends 


xk *& 


High-ranking German generals are 
sending out peace feelers in their own 
names, but are being rebuffed by the 
Allies on the ground that any sur- 
render must be for the German armies 
as a whole and not on a piecemeal 
basis that would apply on the Western 
Front but not on the Eastern Front. 


x * * 


The hand of Harry Hopkins is seen 
again in selection of Isador Lubin to 
be the U.S. representative on the rep- 
arations commission that will meet in 
Moscow. He is an aide of Mr. Hopkins. 


x k 


There still is a ban on Official predic- 
tions of war ending in Europe, but 
informed military officials are finding 
it difficult to conceal their optimism. 
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When drilling for oil . . . America’s black gold . . . occa- 
sional breakdowns are almost inevitable—even with 
the finest of equipment operated by experienced men. 
And such breakdowns are costly—in time and money. 


That’s why the helicopter, postwar, can be worth 
its weight and more... when used as an emergency 
carrier to rush urgently needed replacement parts to 
the scene of drilling operations—in minutes instead 
of hours. 

For the postwar helicopter, used as a cargo carrier, will 
be equipped to carry loads comparable in weight and 
bulk to the capacity of a medium motor truck. And 
it will need neither roads, rails, nor landing facilities. 
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in Black Gold 


No matter how rough the terrain or remote the area, 
the helicopter, operated by professional pilots, will 
transport freight, supplies, passengers—even heavy 
machine parts, safely, swiftly, and economically. For 
on the basis of cost per ton-mile to isolated points, 
helicopter transportation is almost unmatchably low. 


At McDonnell, right now, our main job is to make 
planes, parts, and plastics for war... all we can as 
fast as we can. But we’re working too, on a compre- 
hensive helicopter developmental program . . . to offer 
you and your organization, postwar, this specialized 
transportation service ...adaptable to almost any 
type of cargo...almost anywhere in the world. 


MSDONNELL Arceaft Brporation 
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Fiber drums that can “take it’ 
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Plastics for modern chairs 





Handy pails for lubricants.......And cans for plums and pears 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Sure we're a can company! But we’re 
a paper container company, a fiber 
drum company, a crown cap company 
and a plastics company, too! 

In fact, we’re a company that’s 
ready to supply you with practically 
everything in packaging and plastics 
products. 

And though almost 20% of our men 
and women are now in the armed 
forces, the production of these quality 
products is steadily going on. That’s 
why, when this war is won, we suggest 
you keep your eye on Continental and 
on the Continental trademark, too. 
You’ll be seeing the Triple-C more and 
more in industry and in your home. 


* *& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN * x 








Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fiber Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. + Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL —- FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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